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We. reproduce in part in 
this number a report to 
the twentieth century club 
of Boston, by its agent, Mr. H. K. 
Estabrook, on the slums of that 
city. The report does not pretend 
to expose every tenement which 
should be condemned, but only a 
few types, each of which represents 
many others in a similar condition. 
Of these typical illustrations our 
space permits us to print only part. 
They are sufficient, however, to show 
that Boston has work to do in this 
direction which it would be little 
less than criminal to neglect. From 
such tenements the city has no right 
to expect anything but moral de- 
generacy, disease, and idiocy. 


Boston 
Slums. 


An _ information bureau 
has been established by a 
business men’s league in 
Detroit for the purpose of providing 
reliable information regarding the 
financial condition, purpose, and 
methods of charity organizations 
and advertising institutions. Particu- 
lar attention will be given to fake 
advertising and charity schemes. It 
is asserted that $200,000 is taken out 
of Detroit each year by operators 
from New York and Chicago. One 
New York gang is mentioned which 
secured hundreds of dollars from 
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local business men by working a 
plausible charity scheme. 


Printers’ Ink, after noting the above 
item, goes on to say: The merchant 
who is wise enough to exclude all 
charity advertising from his business 
stands in no need of an information 
bureau from which to learn whether 
a request to take space comes from 
a legitimate charitable organization 
or from one that exists only in the 
solicitor’s lively imagination. Both 
are alike to him so far as excluding 
them from a share in his advertising 
appropriation is concerned. 

We agree entirely with Printers’ 
Ink in its assertion that no adver- 
tising should be given in support of 
a charitable enterprise for the sake 
of “helping along”’ the cause. Busi- 
ness and charity should be kept dis- 
tinctly separate. If a business man 
desires to contribute to a charitable 
enterprise, his contribution should 
come as a straight gift, and not as a 
reluctant business investment. If a 
man is not willing to support a 
charitable effort for charity's sake, it 
is a serious mistake to induce him to 
support it in return for doubtful 
advertising. But there is more to be 
said. It does not follow that all ad- 
vertising space offered in connection 
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with charitable effort, such as, for 
instance, in programs of charitable 
entertainments, periodicals of insti- 
tutions or societies, reports, etc., is to 
be entirely excluded from the adver- 
tising field. The question is one pure- 
ly of business. There is no intrinsic 
reason why a sheet issued by a chari- 
table society and circulated among 
the public should afford a less favor- 
able advertising field than that issued 
by any other publishing concern. If 
in the advertiser's judgment the re- 
port or periodical forms a good field 
for advertising, there is no possible 
reason why he should not advertise 
in it; but the investment should be 
purely a business one and not a 
charity. 


A comparison of the ex- 
Negro 


Reformatory Penses for colored inmates 


Association 


of the Virginia peaiten- 
of Virginia. ” 


tiary last year with the 
expenses for the year 1882-3 shows 
an increase of nearly 200 per cent. 
The reason given for this is that 
there has been no provision in the 
state for the detention or reforma- 
tion of colored children convicted 
of offences against the law. When 
so convicted they are placed either 
in the county jails or in the peni- 
tentiary, in both cases in contact 
with adult criminals. A year agoa 
number of negroes of the state un- 
dertook to start a reformatory asso- 
ciation which would take charge of 
such children and keep them from 
contact with the mature criminals 
in the state institutions. The asso- 
ciation plans to take hold of such 
orphans and homeless negro girls 
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and boys as would otherwise fall 
into the hands of the law and train 
them in manual labor, trades, rudi- 
mentary English education, together 
with moral and religious instruction. 
A farm is planned, with several 
buildings for the accommodation of 
at least 500 children. The total 
expense is expected to amount to 
$75,000, after which the originators 
of the plan claim that no further 
contributions will be needed, as the 
school is expected to be self-sup- 
porting. The scheme has the en- 
dorsement of many prominent men 
of the state. The president of the 
proposed institution is John H. 
Smyth, at one time representative of 
the United States to the republic of 
Liberia. 


The twenty-eighth annual 
Superintend- 7 
ents of the Convention of the super- 
ee intendents of the poor of 
the state of New York, 
which is practically a state con- 
ference of charities, was held at 
Niagara Falls, June 14-16. This 
organization, it will be seen, is three 
years older than the national con- 
ference of charities and correction. 
Originally limited in its membership 
to county superintendents of the 
poor, it now includes a wide range 
of public officers and private citizens 
who are interested in the relief and 
care of the poor. 

The president of the convention, 
superintendent C. V. Lodge, of 
Monroe county, in his opening ad- 
dress spoke of the increased attention 
which the convention had given to 
the care of destitute children. He 
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recommends that the capacity of 
the various institutions for the care 
of the feeble-minded and epileptics 
in the state be increased. Mr. R. W. 
Barrows, superintendent of the poor 
of St. Lawrence county, advocated 
the appointment of superintendents 
by the boards of supervisors, instead 
of their election by the people. In 
one county of the state in which this 
plan prevails, an exceptionally com- 
petent superintendent has been re- 
appointed during a number of terms, 
having now served fourteen years. 
Mr. Barrows also advocated greater 
activity on the part of the superin- 
tendents in the care of destitute 
children, and recommended the 


establishment of a system of state 
care and maintenance of destitute 
children, including state agents for 
placing out and boarding out chil- 


dren, in co-operation with county 
authorities. Superintendent Wash- 
burn, of Jefferson county, suggested 
the creation of unpaid charity com- 
missions in cities, these boards to 
appoint the officers: who administer 
poor relief, as is now the case in 
Watertown, New York, under charter 
amendments secured in 1897. 

In an interesting address upon the 
poor law Hon. Chas. Z. Lincoln, of 
Albany, president of the statutory 
revision commission,stated that there 
is a strong tendency at present 
towards centralization, and that he 
thought it likely that the care of the 
poor would more and more become a 
function of the state, rather than of 
counties, cities, and towns. He 
alluded to the state care of the 
insane, and of the various classes of 
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the feeble-minded and other defec- 
tives, and pointed out the fact that 
already the administration of poor 
relief in about one-half of the state 
is concentrated in the hands of a 
board of three members, the charity 
commissioners of New York city, 
greater New York containing nearly 
one-half of the population of the 
state, and caring for more than one- 
half of the paupers in the state. 
This movement towards centraliza- 
tion includes much more than the 
poor law,—the good roads legislation, 
and the grade-crossing law, both 
enacted in 1898, being two notable 
instances of the partial transfer to 
the state of matters that have here- 
tofore been left to cities or towns. 
Mr. George Blair, superintendent of 
outdoor relief of New York city, 
thought that the cities would 
oppose such centralization, and that 
New York city believed in “ home 
rule.” 

The system of discipline in St. Jo- 
seph’s home at Peekskill was de- 
scribed by reverend Thos. L. 
Kinkead, supervisor of charities in 
the archdiocese of New York. This 
institution has a currency of its own, 
and each inmate receives payment 
for services rendered. There is also 
a system of fines. Inmates pur- 
chase their clothing and other neces- 
saries and luxuries. In fact, as de- 
scribed, the system appears to have 
much in common with the George 
junior republic. It would be a most 
encouraging thing to find that some- 
thing like the plan of the George 
junior republic could be successfully 
adapted to institutions and orphan 
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asylums. St. Joseph’s home seems 
to be leading the way in this direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Frederick Almy, secretary of 
the charity organization society of 
Buffalo, read a paper on the abolition 
of public outdoor relief. Recent 
statistics show that Buffalo spends 
far more in outdoor relief, in pro- 
portion to her population, than any 
other large city in the United States. 
As this relief has been administered 
in co-operation with private societies, 
Mr. Almy was inclined to the 
opinion that the trouble lay in the 
system itself rather than in malad- 
ministration, and that public out- 
door relief, even though honestly 
and intelligently administered, tends 
always to increase to undue propor- 
tions. Miss Mary Vida Clark, assist- 
ant secretary of the state charities 
aid association, in a paper upon the 
supervision of children placed out in 
families, recommended that, even 
though homes have been selected 
with great care, children placed in 
families be visited at least once or 
twice a year, and that reports be 
secured from thé teachers of the pub- 
lic schools and pastors of churches 
attended by the children. 

Hon. S. F. Nixon, member of the 
assembly from Chautauqua county, 
criticised the system of state care of 
the insane as, in his opinion, unduly 
expensive. Mr. Homer Folks, secre- 
tary of the state charities aid asso- 
ciation, defended the system, and 
said that if any plan could be sug- 
gested by which the expense of the 
state hospitals could be reduced, with- 
out diminishing the prospects of re- 
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covery of the acute insane, or bring- 
ing the condition of the chronic 
insane below a proper standard, the 
association would gladly support any 
such movement. He was of the 
opinion that the workings of the 
state-care system were satisfactory, 
and that the state hospitals are not 
extravagantly managed. 

The convention meets next year 
in Poughkeepsie. 


Relief work in Washing- 
ton is just now in an 
interesting stage of de- 
velopment, the conditions being 
somewhat different from those in the 
history of this work in any other 
city. The associated charities has 
been organized and working on a 
strictly non-relief giving basis for 
three years, while the relief work of 
the city has not becn well organized. 
Recently arelief society, with a board 
of thirty members, was incorporated, 
and is now considering a constitution 
and by-laws. The members desiring 
to co-operate with the associated 
charities, a conference was asked 
between the two bodies to consider 
whether or not anything should be 
inserted in the constitution of the 
relief society regarding co-operation 
with the associated charities. This 
conference was held on June 15. 
After discussion it was decided by 
the joint committee that there should 
be no amalgamation between the 
two societies and nothing in the 
constitution of either binding them 
together. But a _ resolution 
passed declaring it to be the sense 
of the conference that hearty co- 
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operation was desirable and recom- 
mending the appointment in each 
organization of a committee to con- 
sider and carry out plans for co- 
operation. It is expected that the 
new organization will be in working 
order in the early fall. Its future is 
full of interest for the charity 
workers of the city. 

A bill has’ been introduced in 
congress establishing a board of 
charities for the district of Columbia 
planned on lines somewhat similar 
to that on which our state boards 
are organized. It is hoped that this 
bill may become a law, for the pub- 
lic charities of the district have 
always been in a somewhat chaotic 
condition, and there seems little 
hope of system being brought out 
of this chaos until such a board is 
formed. It is entirely out of the 
question to expect congress directly 
to give the time and attention 
necessary to the proper arrangement 
and classification of charitable insti- 
tutions of the district. The present 
system is one of private charities 
supported by public subsidy, and 
every year occurs a scramble and 
competition before the appropria- 
tion committees, each individual 
charity apparently seeking the lar- 
gest slice possible. Institutions 
caring for dependents base their 
claims for increased appropriations 
largely on the increased number 
of inmates which they may care 
for, and this in turn proves an 
incentive to such institutions to 
increase rather than decrease the 
number of dependents in the com- 
munity.’ 


The trustees of the Peoria 

ilinois. asylum for the incurable 
insane met June 15 in the 

office of the state board of public 
charities in order to complete ar- 
rangements for the building of that 
institution. The plans as drawn by 
Dr. Frederick H. Wines were ap- 
proved, they having received the 
commendation of several prominent 
architects and superintendents of in- 
sane hospitals. The building erected 
under the Altgeld administration 
was so faulty in construction as to 
render it dangerous. This, taken 
with the fact that it was built over 
an abandoned coal mine, necessitated 
the destruction of the building. The 
new hospital, on the detached ward 
principle, will accommodate 2,000 
patients, and when finally finished 
will cost $1,500,000. The buildings 
now under consideration are boiler 
and coal houses, a domestics’ build- 
ing, a general warehouse for the 
storing and distribution of supplies, 
and a cottage for the employés, 
which will be temporarily used for 
patients. These buildings are to be 
completed by next April. Com- 
plete arrangements will also include 
water supply and sewerage systems. 
The institution will be of great 
value to Illinois, since under the 
present condition the chronic insane 
are necessarily sent to the poor- 
houses. The new institution will 
care for all the insane not cared for 
by the four district insane hospitals 
and the one asylum for insane crim- 
inals. The new home will be situ- 
ated on the river bluffs near Peoria, 
and will surround a park. There 


1 JUNE 28—The subsidies have been continued and the proposition for a board of 


charities accordingly lost. 
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will be forty detached buildings 
with accommodation in each for 
fifty patients. 

There is much dissatisfaction, on 
the part of the charitable people of 
the state, on account of the over- 
crowded conditions in some of the 
state institutions, especially in the 
asylum for feeble-minded children. 
There are now awaiting proper care 
from 1,000 to 1,500 such children in 
the state. One case which has 
come under our notice is that of a 
cretinoid idiot, who is, on account of 
his family’s distress, suffering ter- 
ribly. There is no way of caring for 
the child except the wretched pro- 
visions offered by the poorhouse. 

There is also an increasing de- 
mand throughout the state for a 
reform school for boys. The legis- 
lative enactment which made the old 
reform school into a reformatory for 
men and boys has placed together 
two classes from whose association 
little is to be gained, but certainly 
much to be lost. 


In arecent number of the 

aera? REVIEW reference was 
oal Club. 

made, in connection with 
a plan for coal savings in New York 
city, to the Philadelphia coal-saving 
society. Our attention has since been 
called to acoal club among very poor 
people of that city which is conducted 
ona strictly business basis, and which 
has annually a small profit to be used 
for illustrated lectures, music, etc. 
The club was founded in 1892. Its 
members are called together at stated 
times to discuss practical matters of 
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importance to the club, and its visit- 
ors meet once a fortnight. The club 
sells to its members from forty to 
eighty cents per ton under the ordi- 
nary retail rate, and about $2.25 less 
than the members would have to pay 
by the bucket. Deposits are received 
all the year round, the method of 
stamp-savings cards being used. It 
has been found that it is advantage- 
ous to mix pea coal with chestnut 
and stove, a plan which reduces the 
price nearly $1 per ton. The popu- 
lar entertainments mentioned are 
open to the public for an admission 
fee of ten cents, to members of the 
club for five cents. Visitors of the 
club gain access to the homes of the 
poor as business agents, before whom 
the families do not think of posing, 
and who therefore generally have 
opportunities to see things as they 
actually exist. An opening is thus 
given to be of help to the family 
such as is hardly possible to the 
friendly visitor of the charity organ- 
ization society. Of course what is 
true of this particular club is true of 
any society which permits of visits 
to the homes of the poor ostensibly 
for business purposes. 

In connection with the coal club 
a co-operative shoe club has been 
established, to induce weekly savings 
for shoes among those families whose 
children give as an excuse for not 
attending the public schools that 
they have no shoes. It would seem 
that the industrial insurance com- 
panies have found rivals in their ef- 
forts and methods for the welfare of 
the masses. 
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Superintend- he twenty-second annual 
entsot = meeting of the association 
Institutions . . 
for the Feebie- Of medical superintendents 
Minded. of feeble-minded institu- 
tions was held recently in Vineland, 
New Jersey, at the state institution 
for feeble-minded women. About 
thirty members of the association 
were present. A numberof papers of 
technical interest were read. The next 
session of the association will be held 
in NewYorkcity. The officers elected 
for the year are: President, Dr. 
Mary J. Dunlop, New Jersey; vice- 
president, Mr. Alexander Johnson, 
Indiana; secretary and treasurer, 
Dr. A. C. Rogers, Minnesota. A 
few days later the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey training school 
for feeble-minded children at Vine- 
land was held, celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the establishment of 
the school. A number of interesting 
papers by experts from various sec- 
tions of the country were read. 


—_ The fact that New Jersey 

Childrenin has no suitable provision 
New Jersey. for its dependent children 
is stimulating a good deal of local 
effort in various parts of the state 
for the care of such children. 
Among these is the Arthur home at 
Summit, New Jersey, an institution 
of the protestant episcopal church, 
which has cared for 300 children 
during its history of fifteen years. 
This institution, as a church home, 
provides the children with religious 
instruction. An effort is being made 
to increase its support by appeal to 
the episcopal churches of the state. 

Another movement for the care of 
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dependent children is on foot in 
Hudson county, in whose almshouse 
there are at present 260 children. 
The commissioners of the state on 
dependent children, whose recom- 
mendation for the establishment of 
a state department for the placing 
out of children, it will be remembered 
by readers of the REVIEW, failed to 
pass the legislature during the past 
winter, propose to the citizens of 
Hudson county the engaging of an 
agent whose duty it will be to ulti- 
mately find homes for dependent 
children who are now inmates of, or 
who may be sent to, the almshouse of 
the county. The agent shall investi- 
gateall homes before placing children, 
and shall report to the county board 
and the state charities aid associa- 
tion, both of which have been 
requested to form a joint committee 
for the supervision of this work. 
The plan involves a system for keep- 
ing the joint committee informed 
by the priest, pastor, school teacher, 
or neighbor of the welfare of the 
children placed out. It is proposed 
that the joint committee shall have 
the power when necessary to pay 
board, not exceeding $2 a week, for 
each child placed in a home. It 
is proposed that the expenses of 
the agent and incidentals, amounting 
to $1,200, be appropriated by the 
county board. It is proposed further 
that investigations be made with 
reference to returning certain chil- 
dren now in the almshouse to parents 
who are known to be able to support 
these children in their own homes. 
It is stated by the commissioners 
that there are abundant good homes 
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which can be found for any children 
whom it is desired to place out. It 
is hoped that this plan, which is 
practically modeled after that pro- 
posed by the state commissioners 
to the legislature last winter regard- 
ing the whole state, will be put into 
test operation in this one county at 
least. 


The altruist society of 
Montclair, New Jersey, 
furnishes an outing each 
week during the summer to about 
forty children from New York. The 
children are taken for a day to a 
grove in the upper part of the town, 
provided with games and refresh- 
ments, and given a good time gen- 
erally. A similar plan is being con- 
ducted by the Evening Journal of 


Children’s 
Outings. 


Jersey City, which supports a chil- 
dren’s summer home at the seaside. 


The associated charities 
Potato ° ° . : 
Patches in Of this city is conducting 
Wilmington, a “potato patch” from 
Delaware. ; 
which excellent results are 
anticipated. Fifty-six gardens are 
under cultivation, by as many per- 
sons, themselves representing fami- 
lies aggregating between two hun- 
dred and three hundred persons. 
The persons who are tilling the 
patches have been dependent more 
or less upon the associated charities 
in the past. This year it is esti- 
mated they will have _ sufficient 
vegetables to last them all winter, 
and possibly some to sell. Six 
hundred dollars has been expended 
so far for seeds, plowing, manure, 
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and fertilizers. All kinds of vege- 
tables are raised, potatoes naturally 
predominating. 


Gunton At a recent meeting steps 
Aid Society were taken to place the 
of Jersey Clty. ork of this society upon 
a practical basis. It will do the 
ordinary work of a charity organiza- 
tion society, and will also perform 
the functions of a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to children. It 
is probable that a paid worker will 
be employed and work commenced 
at once. 


A plan is under consider- 
ation in Grand Rapids, 
fostered by the charity 
organization society, for the amalga- 
mation of all the charitable societies, 
hospitals, houses of refuge, and 
other charities of the city, under one 
head and one management. The 
plan will be taken up next fall, if it 
proves satisfactory to the societies 
interested. 


A Charity 
Trust. 


A society has recently 
mean. been formed in Meridian 

for organized charity work. 
It is expected that it will take some 
months for standing committees to 
get into complete working order. 

A home has just been purchased 
for the women’s christian temperance 
union of Mississippi to be used as a 
Florence Crittenden mission. There 
has been some active antagonism 
against the location of this home by 
its neighbors, and an effort may be 
made to prevent its utilization. 
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An act has been passed by 
the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts providing that the 
board of park commissioners of 
Boston may purchase land for play- 
grounds in different locations, not 
exceeding twenty in number, in their 
judgment best adapted for the pur- 
pose. A limit of $200,000 is placed 
on the annual expenditure. To cover 
this expense, the issue of bonds to 
the amount of $500,000 is authorized. 
The bill is now waiting acceptance 
by the city council of Boston, whose 
approval is necessary to make it law. 


Boston 
Playgrounds. 


The recent report of this 
asylum,which has adopted 
to a large extent the 
boarding-out system, is of interest for 
comparison with the statistics of in- 
stitutions which retain all their chil- 
dren under one roof; for instance, the 
infants’ hospital on Randall’s island, 
New York. The results of the board- 
ing-out system with the 123 children 
under the care of the asylum during 
the year are shown by the death rate, 
of only 5.6 per cent, notwithstanding 
an epidemic of whooping-cough 
which invaded the institution for 
several months of the year. A cen- 
tral home is kept at Jamaica Plain 
for the receipt of children,where they 
are examined before they go to the 
country, and, if delicate, built up by 
necessary food or special diet under 
the care of trained nurses and physi- 
cians. The milk used at this asylum 
is very satisfactory, owing largely to 
special care in the preliminary hand- 
ling. It is drawn into sterilized pails, 
filtered through absorbent cotton,and 


Massachusetts 
Infant 
Asylum. 
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cooled rapidly. It is then placed in 


sterile glass jars and sealed air-tight. 


Recent criminal statistics 
Juvonue Crime indicate that juvenilecrime 

in Canada was on the in- 
crease up to the end of 1895; that 
1896 shows a decrease in criminals 
under 16 years, but that there has 
been a steady increase in the number 
of male criminals between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one years. The 
number of female criminals under 
sixteen has steadily decreased since 
1887, and has at all times been an 
insignificant factor in crime in the 
dominion. The apparent increase in 
crime is claimed to be the result of 
increased police efficiency, and merely 
indicates that a larger proportion of 
the criminals of the dominion are 
being convicted than formerly. Apro- 
pos of this it is interesting to note 
that on the night of May 18, for the 
first time in the history of the city, 
every cell in the sixteen police sta- 
tions of Montreal was empty, not a 
prisoner of any kind being arrested. 


At the conference of the 
women’s council of Cana- 
da, held in Torontoin May, 
a report was read on the care of aged 
poor in the different provinces. It is 
stated that in the eastern provinces 
many aged poor are kept in institu- 
tions specially for them or in jails, 
while in the western provinces the 
boarding-out system is followed in 
many cases. The report concludes 
with recommendations to the effect 
that serious attention should be given 
to the question of insurance, to see 


Aged Poor in 
Canada. 
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if some method could not be devised 
to diminish the number of those who 
are forced to depend on private 
benevolence in old age. The system 
of fraternal insurance through bene- 
fit societies seems to be favored by 
the report. It was recommended 
that the council petition the domin- 
ion government to amend the va- 
grancy act, so that magistrates shall 
not have the power to commit the 
deserving poor to jails. The erection 
of industrial houses is to be urged 
upon the various provincial govern- 
ments, in order to make provision 
for those aged poor who are now sent 
to jails. Further reports to the coun- 
cil discuss the old problem of work 
for the poor. In this connection it 
was stated that fuel and food clubs 
have been organized in St. John, 
New Brunswick, and a fuel club in 
Ottawa, under the associated chari- 
ties. Resolutions were passed favor- 
ing the establishment of boards of 
associated charities in every city of 
the dominion, and in connection with 
them woodyards, sewing-rooms, laun- 
dries, etc., as essential adjuncts. It 
was urged that labor bureaus, savings 
banks, etc., be carefully developed. 


If the resolutions of the 
national council noted 
above were all carried 
out, Canada would at once take first 
place in humanitarian work. The 
question is whether anything will be 
done about the resolutions, now they 
are adopted. A recent presentment 
of the grand jury at the court of 
criminal assize in Toronto expresses 
the opinion that the treatment of 


More 
Reforms. 


inebriates by short sentences to jail 
is bad, and recommends that the 
government be petitioned to aid in 
the establishment of special depart- 
ments in existing hospitals for the 
cure of inebriety. The adoption of 
the indeterminate sentence system 
for first and second offences was also 
favored. The presiding judge, in 
receiving the presentment, made a 
remark which is especially note- 
worthy. After commenting upon 
the proneness of people to make 
recommendations to reforms, but to 
leave the execution to others, he 
advised the jurors, if they sincerely 
believed in the necessity for the 
improvements suggested, to wait 
upon the attorney-general, whom he 
was certain would take action, if 
assured of popular support. There 
is no question that popular senti- 
ment in Canada is in favor of many 
reforms in its charitable and correc- 
tional systems. Some in fact have 
already been adopted. How much 
more will be done will depend upon 
the vigor exercised by the promoters 
of such plans in bringing their prop- 
ositions to a practical issue. 


The children’s aid society 
of this place, which corre- 
sponds to some extent to 
the associated charities or organ- 
ized charities of other cities, started 
last winter a woodyard for the bene- 
fit of a numerous tramp fraternity. 
The number of applicants “out of 
work” promptly diminished, and of 
those who applied it seems that a 
majority, after receiving tickets at 
the office of the society, lose their 


London, 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


way en route to the woodyard two 
blocks distant—at least they do not 
turn up there. The society started 
a potato patch of about five acres 
last year. It was divided into twenty- 
one equal plots, and given to a cor- 
responding number of needy citizens. 
One man, raising only potatoes, 
grew forty bushels. Others having 
other kinds of vegetables raised 
from twenty-five to thirty-five bush- 
els of potatoes. This year the so- 


ciety has gone into the work some- 
what more extensively, having eleven 
acres supplying forty-five persons 
with patches. 


Employment 4+ central bureau for the 

ofWomen employment of women 

in England. 14s been started in London 
in connection with the national 
union of women workers. The ob- 
ject of the bureau is not merely to 
establish one more among the many 
agencies for finding work for women, 
but to bring together and strengthen 
those already existing. There is at 
present, it is stated, a great want of 
co-operation among the _ various 
agencies, and the idea of the central 
bureau is to centralize these isolated 
attempts to cope with a great diffi- 
culty, and to bring them into useful 
relation one with the other by help- 
ing them to know what each is 
doing. It plans to operate amonga 
class known as gentlewomen, as dis- 
tinguished from women working at 
manual labor. One of the special feat- 
ures of the bureau is to see that those 
seeking employment are not misled 
into applying for lines of work which 
require special training and for which 
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they are not fitted. It will advise 
them to take up humbler kinds of 
work, while at the same time fitting 
those who wish for higher grades. It 
is proposed to start operations in 
large towns, with which the central 
bureau would be in communication, 
and where a town is not able to sup- 
port such a bureau, it will endeavor 
to find ladies to act as correspond- 
ents and so keep up the connection. 
The work of the society is based 
upon the thesis that there is plenty 
of room for skilled working women 
in modern industry without intrud- 
ing on fields now occupied by men. 
The only difficulty is to find these 
opportunities, and to get the right 
persons for them, a difficulty which 
the society through its extensive 
connections hopes to surmount. 


Womenin Mr. E. R. Spearman, 

juvenile writing in the Fortnightly 
Reformatorles. Review about the juve- 
nile reformatories of France, gives a 
hint which is attracting a good deal 
of attention in England, and which 
is worthy of consideration in this 
country: “It isa well known fact 
that women exercise over boys, even 
the very worst, if they are handed 
to their care young enough, an in- 
fluence the secret of which the best 
of men never possess. The French 
reformatory system fully recognizes 
this, and all children under twelve 
years of age are sent to ‘reform 
schools,’ where they will be subject to 
this benign female influence. There 
are three such ‘reform schools’ in 
France. The government establish- 
ment consists of three farms, about 
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a mile apart. To the first of these, 
which is under the entire care of 
ladies, the children are sent on arri- 
val; at thirteen years of age they 
are passed to the second farm, and 
at sixteen to the third; each group 
is thus kept entirely separated ac- 
cording to age. These establish- 
ments are managed by re/igzeuses. 
The only men on the premises are 
the farm bailiff and a man to look 
after the stables. The whole work 
of the farm is directed by the sisters. 
They receive boys into their school 
as young as six, but they decline to 
receive any after they have attained 
their twelfth year. These youths, of 
whom there are more than four hun- 
dred, remain under the sole charge of 
the sisters until their departure at 
nearly twenty years of age. The 
happy influence of these ladies on 
young children remains after they 
have become men—have been sol- 
diers and have married and settled in 
the neighborhood. The choice of the 
staff is of the utmost importance, 
for the gentle, but firm, authority of 
well chosen women is never con- 
tested; it is accepted with affection 
and respect.” 


Atter-Care 20 the Editors of The 
otthe Charities Review: In 
Insane. your June number, speak- 

ing of the so-called “after-care” of 
insane persons (discussed at the re- 
cent national conference of charities), 
you say: “One of the contentions 
was, whether this work could be 
appropriately undertaken by the 
state. The weight of the discussion 
was in favor of it, although the weight 
of argument appeared against it.” 

This remark might seem to imply 


some doubt of the wisdom of such 
state care, were it certain that you 
have quite comprehended the facts 
of the situation, as they must of 
necessity become known to persons 
like general Brinkerhoff, Dr. Wines, 
and myself, who have long adminis- 
tered state care forthe insane. These 
facts are too often ignored by physi- 
cians who discuss the state’s relation 
to insanity, and may therefore be 
briefly set forth: 

In every state and nation known 
to me the great majority of the in- 
sane must not only receive state care 
in the sense of supervision and con- 
trol, but must actually be supported 
at public expense. This is because, 
of all conditions that invalidate self- 
support and lead to pauperism, men- 
tal weakness or alienation is the most 
potent. Thus, of the 23,000 insane 
persons (more or less) now living in 
the state of New York, hardly more 
than two thousand—less than one- 
tenth—are supported during insanity 
by their own property or by friends. 
The other nine-tenths are supported 
by the tax-payers. In Illinois,as stated 
by Dr. Wines in the discussion, more 
than ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
the insane are supported by the tax- 
payers; and much the same is true 
of Ohio, general Brinkerhoff’s state. 
In Massachusetts, where I adminis- 
tered the lunacy laws for nearly ten 
years, there are now more than eight 
thousand insane persons. (The cen- 
sus of 1895 gave 7,301, and in the 
subsequent three years 1,000 have 
been added.) Of these, less than one 
thousand, or one-eighth, are privately 
paid for; the other seven-eighths are 
supported by the tax-payers. And 
of the recoveries in any given year,— 
some four hundred, or one in twenty, 
—nearly or quite three-fourths are of 
the indigent class. 

Now the paper of Dr. Stedman 
dealt with the proposed after-care of 
convalescents,—that is, as the word 
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AFTER-CARE OF THE INSANE. 


is commonly understood, of persons 
whose insanity is recent, and who 
are approaching recovery without 
having reached assured cure. For 
such, upon discharge from a hospital, 
nominally recovered, after-care at 
the expense of private charity was 
recommended. To this, theoretic- 
ally, there is no objection; but 
practically there are several, the 
chief one being the lack of authority 
in private charities to control their 
beneficiaries, while for the convales- 
cent insane control is needful. But 
a further difficulty is that this private 
after-care is wholly inadequate to 
the exigency. It could hardly ap- 
ply to the convalescent under public 
care and support, who are much the 
larger and more needy class, as I 
have said. For them state action is 
unavoidable, if they are to be cared 
for at all; why not, then, institute 
state after-care for all, with such aid 
from private charity as may be 
afforded? This question was not 
answered by Dr. Stedman and his 
friends, so far as I heard. Had it 
been sincerely answered I suspect a 
distrust of state methods would 
have appeared. Very good,—then 
let state methods. be improved; as 
they can be, and have been, and as 
they will be, long before private 
beneficence can be drawn upon to 
meet the existing need. Now this 
need is partly of money, partly of 
trained persons to administer after- 
care; and even if private charity 
could raise money enough, and fur- 
nish the needful tact and experience, 
it must still fall short in point of 
authority. For that public officiasl 
are necessary ; hence a state system 
of after-care is the only one that 
meets all requirements. Such was 
the tenor of our arguments in the 
discussion; and I think your readers 
will see no lack of weight in them. 

You further say that “after-care” 
and “boarding out” are “ virtually 
two subjects.” This subtlety of dis- 
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tinction reminds me of the college 
student’s reply, when asked to give 
an example of a lever and its fulcrum. 
He specified “a door on its hinges,” 
—which wascorrect. “Can youthink 
of another example?” “Oh, yes! 
another door.” What is boarding 
out from a hospital, if not “after- 
care?” If by that magic term you 
mean “ boarding out plus a doctor of 
medicine ” (which you seem to imply 
in speaking of it as “‘a medical sub- 
ject’), why, the mere addition of a 
doctor does not differentiate,—since 
we often have that in plain boarding 
out, pure and simple. Therefore, so 
long as it shall remain mathematic- 
ally true that the greater includes 
the less, so long will after-care include 
boarding out, or vice versa, according 
to the point of view. And “family 


care” (which is the preferable term) 
does in fact furnish ‘“ after-care,” in 
Scotland, in Belgium, in Germany, 


and to asmall extent in Massachu- 
setts,—not only to the technically 
‘convalescent,’ but to another and 
larger class, who have before them 
the alternative of perpetual asy- 
lum imprisonment, or of virtual 
recovery outside,—though they are 
never in the strict sense “curable.” 
It was for this class that “ family 
care”’ in Massachusetts, as introduced 
by me in 1885, did so much good; 
and I am informed, though unable 
to vouch for the fact, that it has 
lately been extended with good re- 
sults to the technically ‘“ convales- 
cent.” It will work great benefit to 
both classes of the insane, when 
once loyally adopted and enforced, 
as part of a state system; but it 
should be practised under the imme- 
diate oversight of hospital physi- 
cians, as the late Dr. Pliny Earle 
(who first brought after-care into 
notice in America, in 1850) and my- 
self urged upon the Massachusetts 
legislature eight years ago. 
F, B. SANBORN. 
Concord, Mass. 
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[The discussion by Dr. Stedman 
applied to the care of patients who 
had mentally recovered, but who were 
physically and otherwise unfit for the 
rub of life. It has never been a prin- 
ciple of state to undertake either the 
care of those approaching insanity, 
or those recovered from insanity. 
An individual who is convalescent 
from insanity has a balanced mind— 
he is not technically insane; and it 
is precisely this point which those 
philanthropists who are not psychia- 
trists fail to appreciate. Superin- 
tendents are obliged by every law in 
every state of the union, or any civil- 
ized country, to discharge their insane 
before convalescence is complete, 
because the patient has recovered 
his mental balance, and a jury would 
proclaim him illegally detained. Such 
a patient, at this degree of recovery, 
is usually unfitted to bear the strain 
of outside life, and during the re- 
mainder of convalescence should 
have the help of some benevolent 
organization created for this purpose. 
This seems to be the whole conten- 
tion. Boarding out or family care 
applies wholly, as we are informed, to 
the insane and to those insane particu- 
larly who are not likely to recover. 
We believe it should not be difficult 
to make the distinction, and, more- 
over, that to combine the two would 
be fatal to the medical purpose that 
has been advanced for after-care of 
convalescents. The pages of the 
REVIEW are, however, open to fur- 
ther discussion of the question, if it 
is thought desirable.—Enirors. | 


A sewing-room to provide work 
for poor women has been opened 
under the direction of the charity 
organization society of New Orleans. 
If this attemptis successful a laundry 
will soon be opened on the same 
plan. 


Dr. Charles W. Page, of the state 
hospital at Danvers, Massachusetts, 
has resigned to take charge of the 
Connecticut hospital for the insane 
at Middletown. His leaving Massa- 
chusetts is the occasion of sincere 
regret to citizens of that state. 


A young married man, a 
college and seminary grad- 
uate, who has made a 
special study of social subjects for 
some years, including one year spent 
in Europe, and who has had an ex- 
tended experience in a reformatory, 
desires a position in charitable and 
correctional work, preferably as 
superintendent of a juvenile reforma- 
tory or truant school. A married 
man recently employed as investi- 
gator for the department of public 
charities of New York, in connection 
with the municipal lodging house, 
and who has been an assistant in the 
application bureau of a charity or- 
ganization society, desires similar 
work. Speaks French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and the Slavonic dia- 
lects. Does not expects a large 
salary. These persons can be 
communicated with through the 
REVIEW. 


Employment 
Exchange. 
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ARMY AND NAVY AID: 


BY RICHARD HAYTER. 
I, PRIVATE RELIEF AT THE FRONT. 


[The editors of the REVIEW aim in this study to present all facts 
which may be helpful to a clear understanding of what private citizens 
may do, and are attempting, in the way of holding up the hands of the 
men who have gone to the front in the present war. The preparation 
of the paper has been thorough. Every important fact has been secured 
at first hand, and we have reason to believe that the study as a whole 
can be accepted as a trustworthy statement of the actual conditions at the 
time of its writing. The present paper covers only the first part of the 
subject, the questions relating to the needs of the soldier or sailor in the 
field or hospital. The second half of the study, concerning the needs of 
and measures of relief for destitute families of men who have gone to the 
front, was prepared for publication simultaneously with this part. Investi- 
gation has been made with reference to the relief work of nearly every 
city of the country. It has been thought, however, owing to the incipient 


and semi-chaotic state of plans and demands for family relief at the present 


moment, that more useful results could be obtained by holding this part of 
the study to await the developments of another month. The editors have 
some practical suggestions to make as a result of this study, but will with- 
hold them till the real extent of the relief needed becomes more clearly 
defined,—which it is expected another month’s study and progress of events 
will bring about. Till then their suggestion to all persons planning relief 
measures is, to go'slow. | 


With a vivid recollection of the 
work done by the sanitary commis- 
sion during the war of the rebellion 
and of the urgent needs of the men 
during that war, many kind-hearted 
people have, during the past month 
or two, united in special societies or 
general organizations for the care of 
the men now doing service in the 
army and navy of the United States. 
That the situation is different from 
that in ’61 is perhaps not clearly rec- 
ognized. In the first place there are 
far fewer men in the field to-day than 
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there were then; and besides the 
present volunteers were in most cases 
well uniformed and equipped by their 
states. Wherethis has not been the 
case the government departments 
have been prompt in supplying defi- 
ciencies. There is, however, consid- 
erable complaint and fault-finding on 
the part of the men and protest by 
their friends at home. The justifi- 
cation for this is not readily apparent. 
The departments at Washington are 
in much better shape now to handle 
problems of equipment and subsist- 
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ence than they were during the early 
days of the past war. A great ad- 
vance has also been made in the last 
thirty years in surgical and hospital 
care. The surgeon-general’s depart- 
ment has had the experience result- 
ing from a long war, during which 
great strides were made in profes- 
sional skill. Although this depart- 
ment welcomes volunteer assistance 
and friendly aid, it is entirely capable 
of caring for the men who may be 
disabled by wounds or illness. 

A study of the various agencies 
which are working for the relief and 
comfort of the soldiers and sailors is 
the purpose of this paper. What is 
being done for their destitute depend- 
ents at home will be treated in the 
August number of the REVIEW. 

As soon as the various regiments 
and naval reserves were called into 
service, local organizations were 
formed in many places by the 
friends and relatives of the men 
who had gone to the front. Such 
organizations as a rule took the 
name of the regiment which they 
were to help, as, for instance, “the 
fifth Maryland auxiliary.” These 
special organizations are practically 
doing nothing more than rendering 
social courtesies to their friends. 
They are sending comfort bags, 
housewifes, and various things in 
the way of delicacies and comforts. 

On a larger scale, but limiting 
themselves directly to the troops of 
their own state, are associations such 
as “the Massachusetts volunteer aid 
association.” This association was 
initiated by governor Roger Wol- 
cott, who appointed an organizing 
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committee of responsible citizens. 
Hon. Eben S. Draper was made 
chairman, Henry L. Higginson, 
treasurer, and Elihu B. Hayes, sec- 
retary. An office was opened in the 
commonwealth building, Boston, and 
immediate steps taken to co-ordinate 
the various existing societies in each 
city of the state, and to form local 
branches wherever such auxiliaries 
did not already exist. There are now 
over one hundred and fortyauxiliaries 
in active co-operation with the work 
of the association. This organization 
holds itself ready to forward to any 
Massachusetts regiment anything 
that the surgeon or commandant of 
that regiment may ask for. It has 
already supplied numerous abdomi- 
nal bands, pajamas, night shirts, 
etc., and also many articles of food 
supply which will be of service in 
the hospital. The plan of operation 
is to ask a given auxiliary to furnish 
certain articles, as abdominal bands 
of which a sample is sent with 
express directions how to make 
them, how many are wanted, when 
and where they are to be shipped. 
Under this system there is little or 
no confusion. The result is that the 
articles needed are made quickly 
and in the quantity wanted. The 
secretary of the association has 
secured a warehouse to which articles 
supplied by the auxiliaries are sent, 
and from which supplies are sent on 
the requisitions of the different sur- 
geons. 

A hospital ship, to be known as 
the “ Bay State,” has just been pur- 
chased by the state. Through pop- 
ular contributions the association 
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will thoroughly equip it forimmediate 
use, under the supervision of an offi- 
cer detailed by the surgeon-general. 
The work of the Massachusetts vol- 
unteer aid association is thus similar 
to some features of the American 
national Red Cross movement. 
Negotiations are pending looking 
forward to the co-ordination of the 
first- named association as a co- 
operating auxiliary of the Red Cross 
society. The officers of the associ- 
ation express themselves as being 
willing to co-operate with any 
national movement that may be on 
a good basis and which would do 
anything to facilitate the objects for 
which the association was formed; 
that is, caring for the Massachusetts 
troops: in camp and in the field. 
The Red Cross has for a number 
of years rendered efficient aid where 
emergent hospital and other relief 
was needed in this or in other 
countries. On account of its plastic 
organization it is in a position to do 
efficient work at the front during the 
present war. While Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, the president and treasurer, is 
actively in the field, the main direc- 
tion of the work of the organization 
will be in the hands of an executive 
committee, of which Mr. Stephen 
E. Barton, second vice-president, is 
chairman, and Charles A. Schieren, 
ex-mayor of Brooklyn, is treasurer. 
Besides this committee a special relief 
committee has been organized with 
headquarters in New York. Of this 
committee right reverend Henry C. 
Potter is chairman, John P. Faure, 
formerly commissioner of charities, 
secretary, and Frederic D. Tappen, 
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president of the Gallatin national 
bank, treasurer. 

The work of this relief com- 
mittee is supplemented by numerous 
woman’s auxiliaries organized for 
special purposes. Mrs. Paul Dana 
is secretary of the committee on 
woman’s auxiliaries. Working under 
her are committees who provide 
ambulances, field hospitals, band- 
ages, ice plants, etc. These commit- 
tees collect contributions for their 
special purposes, but all money re- 
ceived passes through the hands of 
the treasurer of the relief committee. 

Through its local branches all over 
the country the Red Cross is in a 
position to be the forwarding agency 
for such supplies as may be needed 
for the care of wounded and sick 
soldiers in camp and field hospitals, 


and also for such articles as generous- 
hearted people may send in the way 
of additional comfort to well soldiers. 
The main feature, however, of the 
Red Cross work is its care for the 


wounded on the battle-fields and for 
the ill and convalescent in the hos- 
pitals. This society received by the 
treaty of Geneva international recog- 
nition. Itsnurses and surgeons alone 
can go on the battle-field under safe 
conduct from both belligerents. Its 
field work in this particular is unique. 
To it therefore is given great oppor- 
tunity for relieving the wounded un- 
til they can be transferred to the 
proper military hospital, and in sup- 
plementing in other ways the work 
of the army surgeons. 

Under date of May 27, 1898, the 
secretary of state informed the war 
department that “ By the direction 
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of the president this government 
recognizes the American national 
Red Cross for any appropriate 
co-operative purpose as the civil 
central American committee in cor- 
respondence with the national com- 
mittee, and invites similar recog- 
nition of its status by the war depart- 
ment.” Complying with this official 
notice, surgeon-general George M. 
Sternberg, U.S. A., issued on Juneg 
an order to the chief surgeons of 
army corps and divisions stating this 
recognition, and containing the fol- 
lowing quotation from the written 
application of the Red Cross: 


“We can put any desired amount 
of hospital supplies,—ice, milk, con- 
densed milk, etc.,—into any of the 
volunteer camps in a few hours. 
Will you be kind enough to bring 
this letter to the attention of secre- 
tary Alger and ask him if there is 
any objection to our appointing a 
Red Cross representative to report 
to the commanding officer and the 
chief surgeon in every camp, confer 
with them as to their immediate 
needs, and, if anything of any kind 
is wanting, open there a Red Cross 
station and send in the supplies? 
We can do this, not in a few 
weeks or a few days, but in a few 
hours, and can furnish any quantity 
of any desired luxury or delicacy for 
hospital use. We thereby tender 
our aid and put our organization at 
the war department’s service for co- 
operation in this field.” 


The national relief commission, 
which has its headquarters in the 
Drexel building, Philadelphia, plans 
to do a somewhat similar work in 
the camps. The officers of this 
association are John H. Converse, 
president; M.S. French, M. D., sec- 


retary, and George C. Thomas, of 
Drexel & Co., treasurer. The exec- 
utive committee consists of a num- 
ber of the most respectable citizens 
of Pennsylvania, among them ex- 
governor Robert E. Pattison and 
Hon. John Wanamaker. A state- 
ment of the aims of the commission 
is made in a circular letter, which is 
quoted in part. 


“The general objects of the com- 
mission are to aid the government 
in caring for the sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors, to look after the 
families of the men in the service, as 
far as need may require, tocontribute 
to the comfort and moral advance- 
ment of the men on shipboard and 
in camp by keeping them in touch 
with the kindly and helpful influ- 
ences of home. The commission is 
organized upon a national basis, and 
in its work will discriminate between 
neither soldier nor sailor, regular nor 
volunteer; all men beneath the flag 
will be objects of solicitude and 
friendly aid. 

“Several states of the union have 
already formed strong organizations 
of their most prominent citizens in 
co-operation with the national relief 
association, but it is important to 
emphasize the fact that a special 
arrangement exists between the 
national relief commission and the 
state sanitary commission organized 
by governor Hastings of citizens in 
various parts of the commonwealth, 
who have been commissioned under 
the state seal to care for Pennsyl- 
vania’s troops. This Pennsylvania 
sanitary commission has formed a 
co-operative union with the national 
relief commission, and the latter will 
act as the almoner and agent of the 
same to distribute to Pennsylvania 
citizens now under arms such relief 
as exigencies may require.” 

This commission has working aux- 
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iliaries already in Indiana, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, Illinois, 
Delaware, and New Jersey. That 
part of the work of the commission 
relating to the care of the destitute 
families of soldiers and sailors will 
be treated in the August number of 
the REVIEW. So far, definite rec- 
ognition from the secretary of war, 
other than his personal assurance 
that the help of the commission will 
be appreciated, has not been received. 
No order has yet been sent through 
the surgeon-general’s department, 
nor has the commission been brought 
to the official notice of the adjutant- 
general. 

That a very considerable amount 
of indiscriminate and somewhat reck- 
less expenditure of money has been 
made in sending delicacies and special 
food to the soldiers in camp, is un- 
doubtedly true. The necessity for 
it is not at all apparent. A rather 
unhealthy sentimental emotion has 
been brought about by sensational 
articles in the daily papers. There 
is, however, a genuine and real desire 
on the part of the people at home to 
do something tangible for the men 
at the front. This desire todo some- 
thing and to be of some use, if directed 
in the right channels, can be of great 
importance to the well-being of the 
soldier, but if misdirected may do 
considerable harm. 

Brigadier-general Charles P. Eagan, 
commissary general of subsistence, 
U.S. A., asserted emphatically ina 
recent interview that the well soldier 
needs absolutely nothing more than 
he gets in his regular ration; that 
this ration is the result of long years’ 
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experience, based on careful obser- 
vation, and that the food is of the 
best quality and in every way care- 
fully selected. 

Already the commanding officers 
of regiments have been obliged to 
destroy food sent to their men on 
the ground that food outside of the 
regular rations would be detrimental 
and injurious. Asa matter of fact, 
a proportion of the special food 
articles sent is unfit for use by the 
time it reaches the camps. 

The tables below, reproduced from 
a recent circular of the department, 
show exactly of what the ration 
consists. 

Table I—The ‘‘ garrison” ration, with the 


usual proportions of fresh and salt meats 
and vegetables: 


1,000 COMPLETE RATIONS. 


Net Weight 

Meat: Pounds. 
Pe BO es ewe eeidoe evens 75 
ON BNO rae dc i cocwnedanent es 150 
WO TOE. F710 oa oo desc skcdne 875 
WIM oS cdihac sce cveecneneene hescws 1,125 

Vegetables : 

DEN BOGGS. oo sce csccccssescks 75 
MU iececcwud sdescncdaves 50 
Fresh—Potatoes.........0cceseee 800 
CRM i cick wctiivaicceds 200 
COMNGe GNOENais ccs 5 cdeaeccuccaneds 100 
SGGAG id ccican wicscnccens siccwsenes 150 
MIME co nacdacuads wauasedevceaus 80 
CAGGNOKic 6002s Se eaueawewe eames 15 
SOc 60 ose de Ks Ca cenednsesiecnuees 40 
SEI Wekateudsinevecuivedevwaseucnes 40 

Penner, DIRE << oc cicsisccccccscsves 2.5 

BiOOO CATIONEe. ciccn cence wens 3,777-5 

WPA ss hanced, ancvasesaeccs 3.78 


Table I1I—The “' field” ration : 


1,000 COMPLETE RATIONS. 


Net Weight. 
Pounds. 
WAGs ccleccicecicdicacdonersssause 750 
DEA TEMG oi Kd iweaeneusieedst 1,000 
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Net Weight. 


Potatoes 
Coffee, roasted 


Vinegar 
Candles 


1,000 rations 3,307-5 
I ration 3.31 


Table VI—The ‘‘emergency” ration, as 
authorized by general orders, number 49, 
headquarters of the army, a. g.0., series of 
1896: 

1,000 COMPLETE RATIONS. 


Net Weight. 
Pounds. 


Pea meal 
Coffee, roasted and ground......... 
Saccharin 


Pepper, black 
Tobacco, plug 
Bags, wrappers, etc 


1,000 rations 2,074.33 
1 ration 


Commissary-general Eagan has had 
introduced in congress a bill to pro- 
vide a cook for each company. This 
recommendation has been made many 
times before, but now, when the need 
has been so clearly shown, the bill 
will probably be passed. The ordi- 
nary enlisted man has no knowledge 
whatever of cooking; as a result the 
ration is improperly prepared, the 
food is poorly cooked, and the result 
is apt to be an unhygienic mess. 
Besides, the unskilled private in pre- 
paring his food wastes more than he 
eats. 

General Eagan wishes it under- 
stood that there is properly nothing 


for individuals or organizations to do 
in connection with supplying food 
for the well soldier. All such special 
aid should be extended in his opin- 
ion to the wounded and convalescent 
soldier, who needs particular care. 
On this point, however, the commis- 
sary department also makes its own 
provision, by commuting the ration 
and giving its money value to the 
surgeon in charge for the purchase 
of special food. 

In addition to the regular army 
ration the subsistence department 
keeps on hand many articles for sale 
to officers and enlisted men, such 
things as chocolate, cheese, macaroni, 
lime juice, olives, cigars, pipes, soap, 
tailors’ materials, stationery, razors, 
towels, and many similar articles, all 
sold at practically cost prices. Thus 
whatever the soldier wishes outside 
of the regular routine can be ob- 
tained near at hand from the com- 
missary of the regiment with little 
difficulty. 

Replying to the many requests as 
to what can be done for the sick and 
wounded soldiers, the surgeon-gen- 
eral has prepared an official circular, 
which is duplicated below: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, ) 


SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 31, 1898. \ 


MEMORANDUM, 


Having received numerous letters from 
patriotic ladies asking what articles would 
be most acceptable for the use of our sick 
and wounded soldiers in the field or in hos- 
pital, I have prepared the following memo- 
randum to be sent in reply to letters of in- 
quiry : 

Money may be sent to the surgeon-general 
of the army as a contribution to the hospital 
fund of the hospital ship ‘‘ Relief” and of 
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United States general hospitals. This will be 
sent to the surgeons in charge, to be expended 
for delicacies for the sick, such as canned 
soups, jellies, lemons, oranges, etc. Those 
who prefer may contribute canned soups, 
clam broth, orange marmalade, ginger ale, 
Albert biscuit, Bent’s water crackers, and 
similar articles in hermetically sealed cans, 
for use on the hospital ship ‘‘ Relief” and 
at the United States general hospitals at Key 
West, Florida; Fort McPherson, Georgia; 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky, and at Fort Myer, 
Virginia. Bandages, lint, and other surgi- 
cal dressings are not desired, as these can 
now be obtained from the manufacturers 
sterilized for use and of the quality which 
experience has shown to be best suited to 
our purposes. Shirts and drawers are pro- 
vided by the government, but will be ac- 
cepted and can be given to convalescents 
upon their discharge from hospital. Pajamas 
made of light gingham will be useful for the 
sick in hospital and on the hospital ship, as 
they can be worn by convalescents who are 
able to be out of bed. Long nightshirts of 
light muslin can also be utilized. Broad 
bandages of light flannel to protect the 
abdomen are highly recommended and may 
be worn to advantage by our soldiers in the 
field. 

The articles mentioned may be sent direct 
to the surgeon-general of the army or to the 
surgeons in charge of the general hospitals 
named. 


Gro. M. STERNBERG, 


Surgeon-general U. S. army. 


An item to be particularly em- 
phasized is the statement that band- 
ages, lint, and other surgical dressings 
are not desired. The reason is that 
the department obtains such articles 
from manufacturers, sterilized for use, 
and otherwise exactly adapted for its 
purposes. The surgeon-general will 
be glad to forward wherever needed 
the articles named in the above cir- 
cular. Special food, such as eggs, 
milk, chicken, fresh vegetables, etc., 
are always purchased for the sick 
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when obtainable from a special hos- 
pital fund. Medicine, miscellaneous 
articles, special bedding, etc., are pro- 
vided in the regular field supply 
chest. 

In addition to this chest each pri- 
vate of the hospital corps carries a 
pouch supplied with emergency mate- 
rial, and the medical officers’ orderly 
carries a larger pouch ready at all 
times. The surgeons in charge of 
hospitals can obtain any of the many 
articles named in the field supply 
table by simple requisition on the 
surgeon-general’s department. Under 
no circumstances is it necessary that 
private initiative should supply a 
hospital tent, as has been done re- 
cently, or any other part of the field 
equipment. 

Undoubtedly the patriotic citi- 
zens who recently sent to camp 
Alger a gross of tin plates, knives, 
forks, and spoons, meant to do the 
men a substantial service, but the 
instant that the troops are moved 
from there these must of necessity 
be thrown away. The soldier on the 
march has no place to carry any ex- 
cept the most essential articles, and 
his knife, spoon, and fork form a - 
regular part of the kit issued by the 
ordnance department. Private citi- 
zens might furnish soldiers even with 
ammunition and rifles, or with many 
other things used in camp and field, 
but there is no necessity that they 
should do so, for the quartermaster- 
general’s department stands ready to 
supply the complete equipment of 
the soldier in the field without delay. 
The obligation of the government 
to care for its soldiers is clear and 
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imperative. To assume without in- 
quiry that it is not fulfilling its 
duty is derogatory to our national 
dignity. 

Recognizing, however, the desire 
on the part of many people of show- 
ing their appreciation of the services 
of our soldiers and sailors by giving 
them special attention while they 
are in the field, it is most desirable 
that their friendly kindness should 
be exercised in the way of some 
real good. It is, therefore, strongly 


urged that only articles of service 
be sent to the front. Such articles 
are mentioned in the circular of the 
surgeon-general already noticed. In- 
asmuch as the American Red Cross 
agrees to undertake the responsi- 
bility of forwarding and delivering 
such articles, it seems desirable that 
all such contributions should be sent 
through them, or directly to the sur- 
geon-general. For in work of this 
kind system and centralization are 
extremely important. 





JOHN HOWARD. 


BY ELISABETH 


In these days, when we read with- 
out surprise that a certain prison is 
to be quickly finished by convict 
labor, and that in the new building 
there is to be every advantage 
offered, educational, physical, etc., 
for the reformation of the prisoners, 
it is difficult if not impossible for us 
to realize the condition of the Eng- 
lish prisons, 120 years ago, at the 
time of our war for independence. 
The American prisoners of war had 
an intimate acquaintance with these 
prisons, for they were confined in 
wretched places, and their misery was 
only alleviated by a small stipend 
which was brought to them through 
Benjamin Franklin. Laurens, the 
president of the continental congress, 
had the honor to be the one state 
prisoner confined at a certain time 
in the Tower of London. Hard as 
was his lot and that of the other 
Americans confined in England, it 
was better than that of the wretched 
debtors, or of those awaiting the 
sentence of the court, or of those 
who having been acquitted were 
still held in durance, because unable 
to pay the garnish fee levied by 
the jailers. Real malefactors es- 
caped such a fate, for they were 
either shipped to America or 
promptly executed, capital punish- 
ment being then the penalty as well 
for the sheep-stealer, the pickpocket, 
and the forger of one-pound notes as 
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for more heinous criminals. Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly, through whose exertions 
reforms were made in the penal 
code, said that the laws of England 
were written in blood, but to us the 
fate of the debtors and of the un- 
condemned seems quite as uncivil- 
ized, and even more unmerciful. To 
quote the words of another, “ The 
wretched inmates were thrown into 
subterraneous dungeons, into wet and 
noisome caverns and hideous holes, 
to rot and fester, a prey to fell dis- 
ease bred and propagated in the 
prison-houses, and deprived of the 
commonest necessities of life. For 
food they were dependent on the 
caprice of their jailers or the charity 
of the benevolent; water was denied 
them except in the scantiest propor- 
tions; they were half naked or in 
rags; their only bedding was putrid 
straw, reeking with exhalations and 
accumulated filth, Every one in 
durance, whether tried or untried, 
was heavily ironed; women did not 
escape the infliction.” Such a re- 
cital makes our blood boil, though 
we are separated from the scene not 
only by an ocean but by a hundred 
years of reform. During the first 
three-quarters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there were few who thought or 
cared for these things. In 1730 par- 
liament had indeed made inquiries as 
to the state of debtors’ prisons, and 
arrested and tried several jailers; 
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and much later in the century Pop- 
ham, member of parliament for 
Taunton, had brought forward a bill 
for reform, but it had been with- 
drawn for amendments after a sec- 
ond reading, and the state of the 
prisons remained the same. Then 
came Howard, who seemed raised 
up, like the prophets of old, for his 
great work of reform. 

John Howard was not one of the 
world’s favored children, who seem 
born to lead, to rule, and to reform. 
Indeed, had he died before he was 
forty-seven years of age his name, 
though honored and respected by 
his personal friends, would have 
remained unknown to history. We 
will therefore touch but briefly on 
this early part of his life. He was 
born about 1726,’ and was brought 
up in Bedfordshire. He was a sickly 
boy and received a desultory educa- 
tion, and though the son of a man 
of fortune, he was apprenticed to a 
grocer. This was apparently an irk- 
some career to Howard, for on his 
father’s death, when he was about 
sixteen years old, he bought up the 
remaining period of his apprentice- 
ship and went abroad to travel. On 
his return to England he led the 
life of a studious but delicate man 
of leisure, and having during an ill- 
ness been carefully nursed by his 
landlady, he married her out of grati- 
tude. She also was an invalid, and 
died within three years. Just after 
her death came the great Lisbon 
earthquake, and Howard, feeling that 
he could alleviate the sufferings in 


that city, started for Portugal. The 
vessel on which he sailed was cap- 
tured by a privateer. 

After a week of imprisonment and 
great privation at Brest, he was 
allowed to return to England, under 
promise that he would come back to 
prison if he could not effect an ex- 
change. Fortunately the exchange 
was arranged, and Howard, himself 
free, gave such information about 
his fellow prisoners that they also 
were restored to their homes. He 
then went quietly back to the coun- 
try, and, after settling on his estate 
in Bedfordshire, married again, this 
time not from gratitude but from love. 
We are forced to wonder whether 
his first marriage had brought him 
unmixed happiness, for he made an 
agreement with his second wife that 
whenever their opinions differed, he 
should decide. This, his biographer 
quaintly says, ‘‘is very significant of 
Howard’s frankness and firmness at 
this epoch.” Hespent much money 
on improving the houses of his ten- 
antry, and devoted considerable time 
to his quasi-scientific papers, which 
he sent to the royal society, of which 
he had been made a fellow. The in- 
defatigable energy which was after- 
wards of such value in his philan- 
thropic pursuits was shown in his 
meteorological studies. He would 
leave his bed at two o'clock at night 
during the winter and go to look at 
his thermometer at the bottom of 
the garden. He also spent much 
time in religious pursuits, and when 
his wife died in 1765, leaving him 


1 There is an uncertainty as to the exact date; but he was probably born September 2, 


1726.—Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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one little boy, he found his con- 
solation in religion. His life was 
for some years divided between 
Cardington and trips to the con- 
tinent. But at last came the turn- 
ing point of his career. 

In 1773 Howard was appointed 
high sheriff of Bedford jail, already 
famous as the place of John Bunyan’s 
imprisonment. Not being content 
with performing his formal duties at 
the assizes, he inspected the prison. 
He was much shocked at its wretched 
state and at the fact that the jailers 
received no salaries, but were sup- 
ported by the fees of the prisoners. 
Howard could find no precedent for 
charging the counties with such 
salaries, though he made a tour 
through England, investigating the 
matter. The more he saw, the more 


he was convinced of the disgraceful 
state of the English prisons, their 
filth, overcrowding, and prevalence 


of fever, etc. Debtors were in most 
places as badly treated as felons; 
young boys were confined with hard- 
ened malefactors.' Howard now 
joined forces with Popham, and being 
cited before the bar of the house of 
commons, he gladly gave the results 
of his investigations. Almost im- 
mediately a bill was passed freeing 
all prisoners against whom the grand 
jury had found no true bill, and 
giving the jailers a sum of money 
from the county rate, instead of their 
prisoners’ fees. A few months later 
another bill was passed requiring 
that the prisons be scraped and 
whitewashed yearly, that the rooms 
be kept washed and ventilated, that 
infirmaries and medical care be pro- 
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vided, that clothes be ordered if 
necessary, and that underground 
dungeons be as little used as possible. 
These regulations were to be en- 
forced by the justices of the peace. 
Howard had copies of the regula- 
tions printed at his own expense and 
given to every jailer and warder in 
the kingdom, so that no one should 
plead ignorance as an excuse. He 
also visited the prisons to see 
personally how the reforms were 
carried out. He had that quality of 
genius, the habit of taking infinite 
pains, and no abuse was too small to 
escape his watchful eye. In one 
place he weighed the allowance of 
bread supplied to the prisoners and 
found it short. In another place he 
found the potatoes were not suff- 
ciently boiled. 

Howard was asked to run for a 
seat in parliament. He lost it by 
four votes. This, however, is hardly 
to be regretted, for had he been 
elected he would have been immersed 
in many petty duties, and the work 
of reform would, in consequence, 
have suffered. 

In 1777 he brought out a volume, 
“The state of prisons in England 
and Wales, with preliminary obser- 
vations, and an account of some for- 
eign prisons.” It was dedicated 
“To the honorable the house of com- 
mons, in gratitude for the encour- 
agement which they have given to 
the design, and honor they have 
conferred on the author.” This was 
no evanescent pamphlet, but a thick 
quarto, bound in leather, with twenty- 
two plates. It reached its fourth 
edition in 1792, and was an epoch- 
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making book in the history of phi- 
lanthropic work. 

In April, 1775, Howard started on 
his first tour of inspection of con- 
tinental prisons, not perhaps so much 
with the idea of correcting abuses 
as of gaining knowledge that might 
be of service to him in his English 
reforms. He went first to Paris, and 
there received permission (in virtue 
of an old rule, almost forgotten, that 
alms might be dispensed to the 
prisoners by the donor, in the pres- 
ence of the jailer) to visit several 
of the state prisons. He was not 
allowed to visit the Bastille, but 
being very anxious to see its interior 
he rang the bell, and when the gate 
was opened marched boldly in past 
the guards, and as far as the draw- 
bridge of the inner court. He then 
had to retreat, for he was questioned 
by one of the officers, and it is most 
surprising that he was not then and 
there imprisoned for daring to inves- 
tigate the mysteries of the terrible 
fortress. He also longed to see the 
interior of the prison of the inquisi- 
tion, and offered to be confined there 
for a month, but was told that three 
years was the shortest term of 
imprisonment, and that promise of 
secrecy was exacted before any one 
was set free. In the French prisons 
Howard found the sanitary condi- 
tions much better than in England. 
There being a good supply of food, 
and the places being kept clean, the 
result was the absence of jail fever. 
In Ghent he found the prison 
belonging to the Benedictine mon- 
astery to be in a very bad condition; 
the state prison, however, was a 


model for all Europe, for the prison- 
ers were not only cared for physi- 
cally, but were instructed and given 
work. On this and following tours, 
Howard went through almost all 
Europe, from St. Petersburg to 
Venice, from Holland to Trieste. 
Generally, though with certain 
marked exceptions, he found the 
continental prisons in a better state 
than those of England. 

He was specially glad to find work 
given to prisoners. In the conse- 
quent advice he gives for houses of 
correction in England, we seem to 
see the embryo of the Elmira system. 
He says that well-behaved prisoners 
should be encouraged by a system 
of rewards, such as lighter work; the 
order of their being served at meals ; 
more convenient cells; money, cloth- 
ing, and a recommendation for good 
conduct at discharge; or even a 
shortening of the term of imprison- 
ment. Howard’s own words express 
his desire to help the prisoners to a 
better life: “We have too much 
adopted the Gothic method of cor- 
rection, viz., by rigorous severity, 
which hardens the heart.” He ad- 
mired an inscription of Clement XI 
at Rome, “ For the correction and 
instruction of profligate youth, that 
those who when idle were injurious, 
when instructed might be useful to 
the state.” He also quotes the 
motto over the gate of a workhouse 
in Holland: “Fear not. I mean not 
vengeance but your reformation. 
Severe is my hand, but benevolent 
my intention.” 

We seize gladly at any little 
glimpse of Howard’s character be- 
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tween the lines of his books, for we 
have in them few direct statements 
of his ideas, except as they touch on 
the subject in hand. He was not 
unaware of the dangers of infection 
from jail fever and from other dis- 
eases, but he trusted in God, and 
performed his duty unflinchingly. At 
one time he indeed used certain, to 
us humorous, precautions: “I guard 
myself by smelling to vinegar;” “I 
seldom draw my breath deeply,’”— 
this last in entering an offensive 
room. Still it was faith in his mis- 
sion, not in his vinegar, which nerved 
him for the work. 

We have occasional references to 
other people. Sir William Hamilton 
introduced him to the grand master 
at Malta, and from another source 
we learn that Mrs. Barbauld “ met 


the English doctor on his second 
trip abroad and discussed animal 


magnetism with him.”” There is an 
amusing anecdote of Howard's visit- 
ing on a fast day the Capucine 
monastery at Prague. On being 
invited to dine with the monks he was 
scandalized to find them eating the 
greatest luxuries that the country 
afforded. Not being accustomed to 
conceal his feelings, he told the 
older monks that he had expected 
to find them given over to prayer, and 
that he would inquire of the pope 
whether this laxity was approved. 
The monks seem to have been well 
scared by their puritan guest and made 
great promises of amendment. Some- 
what later, when Howard was granted 
an audience with Pius VI, the con- 
versation seems to have been on phi- 
lanthropy, not on Capucine monks. 
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The pope on parting laid his hand 
on Howard’s head, saying, “I know 
you Englishmen care for none of 
these things; but the blessing of an 
old man can do you no harm.” Men, 
whether popes or emperors, were 
willing to dispense with the formal- 
ities of respect from Howard, and 
Joseph II, of Austria, stood for two 
hours in a small chamber without 
seats during his interview, in order 
to avoid bringing the rule home to 
Howard that no subject might be 
seated in the imperial presence. 

In 1778 Howard was on a small 
vessel bound for Leghorn, but a 
storm coming up they sought refuge 
at an island port. They were not 
allowed to land, because they had 
come from a port supposed to be 
infected by the plague. The storm 
carried them to Algeria, to meet 
with the same refusal. It was this 
experience that led Howard to study 
the plague and its prevention. He 
devoted most of the last five years 
of his life to this and kindred sub- 
jects. He visited the lazarettos, or 
pest-houses, in Europe and Asia 
Minor. In Turkey he acquired the 
reputation of a physician, because, 
knowing how to prescribe use- 
ful drugs, he saved the life of a 
favorite daughter of a rich mussul- 
man. The Turk offered him as a 
reward a purse containing about 
#900. His surprise was great when 
Howard refused the money, saying 
he would take instead a bunch of 
grapes from the garden. 

He wished to know every detail 
of the life at a lazaretto, so he went 
to Smyrna, where the plague was 
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raging, set sail on a vessel with a 
foul bill of health, and underwent 
the miseries and even perils, it is 
said, of the forty days’ quarantine 
at Venice. He published a second 
large volume in 1789, chiefly about 
the lazarettos. On his last journey 
he went through Germany and Rus- 
sia, and visited the hospitals in 
Moscow, where during the previous 
year 70,000 sailors and recruits had 
died. Writing to a friend, he says: 
“] labor to convey the torch of phi- 
lanthropy into these distant regions, 
as in God’s hands no instrument is 
weak.” He went on to Cherson, 
and while there was besought to 
prescribe for a young woman suffer- 
ing from camp fever. In tending 
her he took the disease and died a 
few days later, January 20, 1790. 
He had spoken very calmly of his 
death to his friend, admiral Prest- 
man, and asked that no “monument 
or monumental inscription whatso- 
ever be made to mark where I am 
laid; but lay me quietly in the 
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earth, place a sun-dial over my grave 
and let me be forgotten.” It seemed 
impossible for this request to be 
granted, for he was one whom all 
the world delights to honor. 

Rich and poor followed him to his 
grave in distant Cherson, and in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, London, a statue 
was erected to his memory. The 
money, £55,000, for a monument 
had been raised during his lifetime. 
Howard, who was truly a modest 
man, was so disgusted at the scheme 
that some of the money was re- 
turned to the donors, and £200 
more was used for the liberation of 
fifty-five poor debtors. The re- 
mainder had been invested, and 
after Howard’s death was used for 
the statue. The inscription bears 
repeating in part: ‘“‘ He trod an open 
but unfrequented path to immortal- 
ity in the ardent but unintermitted 
exercise of christian charity: May 
this tribute to his fame excite an 
emulation of his 
achievements.” 


truly glorious 


THE EVENING PRESS NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION: 


A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE, 


BY MARY 


Much interest is now being taken 
by the managers of newspapers and 
by the philanthropic public in the 
workings of an association of news- 
boys,—that of the Evening Press, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan,—which is 
unique in its way and which has met 
with peculiar success. 

This organization is one intended 
primarily neither to instruct nor to 
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interest the newsboys of which it is 
composed, but to make them a firmly 
unified force to work for the interests 
of the paper. The founders believed 
that the success of a system of cir- 
culation through the agency of 
newsboys is dependent on _ their 
being a large and increasing force 
regularly employed to sell the papers, 
and that this body must be con- 
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trolled and regulated. Experience 
had taught the promoters of the 
Grand Rapids newsboys'’ association 
that in managing such an organiza- 
tion there should be no commingling 
of volunteer and paid workers; for 
if there be, the distinction between 
business interests and philanthropic 
effort will become obliterated, and 
the tendency will be for the news- 
paper staff to withdraw its support 
and leave to volunteers the task of 
maintaining the association. So 
soon as the official workers lose in- 
terest the organization must become 
a merely charitable one, and its right 
to exist as an adjunct of a paper is 
forfeited, for it can claim no longer to 
be in any sense a business enterprise. 
Six years ago, therefore, when the 
Evening Press association was found- 
ed, the root of the organization was 
that its promoters should be mem- 
bers of the staff, and that no volun- 
teer service should be accepted. 
The association was organized on 
business principles, to accomplish 
definite business ends. 

The rules laid down in organizing 
were: that a large number of boys 
must be brought into the service of 
the paper; that the character of the 
personnel should be made as high as 
possible; that the laws, municipal 
and state, enacted to control unruly 
boys should be strictly enforced; 
that the boys should be encouraged 
to identify themselves with the 
newspaper force; and that the older 
boys should be aided to find steady 
employment. 

Persistent effort is made to effect 
the first of these objects. Boys as 
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young as six years of age are en- 
rolled as members, and are made to 
feel that it is praiseworthy to begin 
by selling daily even as few as two 
copies of the paper. The great re- 
cruiting time is the annual picnic, to 
which each larger boy is asked to 
bring his younger brothers’ or 
cousins. These new comers are 
shown what the association can do 
at its best for the recreation of its 
members and the entertainment of 
its friends. As the newspaper force 
vigilantly watches the behaviour of 
the members and allows no dis- 
orderly conduct, the tendency is con- 
stantly to draw to the association a 
better grade of boys. If any boy 
show a disposition to rebel against 
authority, he is expelled, and if he 
be further troublesome the proper 
public officials are called on to see 
that he be committed to the state 
reformatory or to some other insti- 
tution. To guard the interests and 
the morale of its membership, the 
association is quick to take from the 
streets any boys of a demoralizing 
tendency. 

The association has been able to 
make identical the interests of the 
newspaper and of the boys, and this 
identification is used as an instru- 
ment to increase the value of the 
paper. The association is also used 
as a training school for employés, 
and in the office and printing-room 
of the Press may now be found a 
number of boys who have been 
drafted from the street force directly 
to the newspaper building. To 
these boys, or young men, there has 
come no change of employers, but 
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merely a change in the form of 
employment. 

The Press has not been satisfied, 
however, merely with taking into its 
employ such boys as were fitted for 
its work, and for whom vacancies 
could be found. It has tried to 
make the boys that had passed 
school age realize that the time had 
come for getting more regular work. 
For this class 200 positions have 
been found. The difficulty of get- 
ting employment has not been so 
great as might be imagined, because 
the business men of the city realize 
that the kind of training received by 
the juvenile members of the Press 
has been such as would make them 
reliable workers in other fields. 

To any one who should ask why 
this paper has expended so much 


energy, time, and money in building 
up its circulating force, the answer 
would be that the expenditure made 
has been a legitimate part of the run- 


ning expenses. It is considered just 
as economical to expend a part of the 
income of the paper in maintaining 
the energy and integrity of its circu- 
lating medium as it is for a manufac- 
turer to lay aside a fixed sum annu- 
ally for the repair of his machinery. 
The paper looks to have returned to 
it in superior service more than the 
equivalent of what it has expended. 

When the association was organ- 
ized no definite outline was made of 
what the work should be. It was 
felt to be wise that at first but one 
or two things should be undertaken, 
and that only as the demand came 
should new features be added. A 
definite rule laid down at the begin- 
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ning was that there should be no 
compulsion. Every seller of the 
Press was to be, and is, entitled to 
become a member of the association, 
but all attendance on meetings, 
classes, or at any form of entertain- 
ment is purely voluntary. No force 
other than personal persuasion is 
used to urge any boy to take part in 
these varied diversions. 

A gymnasium was the first feature 
to be established, but the interest 
taken in gymnastic exercises was not 
great, and gradually the gymnasium 
was abandoned and other features 
developed for which there was a 
stronger call. 

A popular development has been 
the musical band. Each of the 1,200 
members of the association is anx- 
ious to be one of its thirty-two musi- 
cians, and at the semi-weekly rehears- 
als a number of boys are present 
other than the performers, for each 
applicant for a position on the band 
is required to attend the rehearsals 
regularly if he wish to be considered 
eligible to filla vacancy. Each year 
the band makes a tour through the 
middle west, and has been able to 
net a sufficient sum from the trip to 
reimburse the association for the 
outlay made in maintaining it during 
the year. The band plays at all the 
association meetings and entertain- 
ments, such as its picnics, dances, 
parades, and banquets, besides which 
it frequently volunteers its services 
for private entertainments. 

Another successful feature, one re- 
cently organized, is the dancing class. 
One reason for its being started was 
that it was felt to be well that the 
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boys should have an opportunity of 
meeting their girl friends at the as- 
sociation rooms. The boys and girls 
are taught together, and their in- 
structor is most careful to make his 
lessons inculcate real courtesy as well 
as develop physical grace. A pay 
class has been started for the older 
boys, who were not willing to join 
the practice class with the smaller 
boys and girls. 

As the membership is so large, 
clubs have been organized in differ- 
ent parts of the city, in order to 
bring groups of boys together in the 
localities in which they live. In 
Detroit the newsboy association is 
felt by some philanthropic workers 
to exercise a demoralizing iniluence 
in that it brings boys away. from 
their own neighborhoods at night to 
the centre of the city, where the 
association hallis situated. But the 
Grand Rapids association plans to 
associate the boys of a neighborhood 
with each other and to identify them 
with their locality. Each club is 
governed by the boys, who elect 
their own officers and arrange the 
programs. Each has, however, as a 
supervisor, a member of the news- 
paper staff, the general manager 
identifying himself with the clubs as 
a whole, each of which, five in num- 
ber, he visits at least twice a month, 
or at each alternate meeting.? 

One of the prominent features of 
the association is its Sunday after- 
noon “happy hour.’”” When Mr. 
George G. Booth, the present owner 
of the Evening Press, reorganized 
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the paper, one of his first acts was 
to do away with the Sunday issue. 
This was considered to be vital to 
the success of the association’s work, 
it enabling the boys to be at home, 
or at church or Sunday-school, dur- 
ing the morning hours, and _ leav- 
ing their afternoons free for helpful 
recreation. The “happy hour’”’ is 
held in the circulation room, which 
is so arranged that it can easily be 
turned into an auditorium capable 
of seating about one thousand 
persons. The preliminary  exer- 
cises consist of the Lord’s prayer, 
a hymn played by the _ band, 
“Michigan, my Michigan,” sung 
by the boys, the unfurling of 
the city flag, the recitation of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” by one of 
the boys, the unfurling of the Amer- 
ican flag, followed by a tableau— 
Old Glory dropped from the wings 
above the stage, two boys as senti- 
nels standing, one on either side, 
while the band plays a national 
anthem. Each Suday this semi- 
religious, semi-patriotic service is 
attended with deep interest and 
followed by hearty applause. 

After the exercises a varied pro- 
gram is given, consisting of short 
talks, comic songs, recitations, or 
any: form of desirable entertainment 
that can be procured. The associa- 
tion draws on the public for enter- 
tainers, and because it appeals 
strongly to the imagination and 
sympathies of the citizens and of 
strangers, the best talent can be got. 
Actors, prominent citizens, and soci- 


‘1 consider it a very great honor to have been elected an honorary member of the 
association, at a joint meeting of the five clubs held January last. 
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ety men and women are glad to con- 
tribute to the entertainment of the 
“happy hour.” No cant is allowed, 
no one is permitted to talk down to 
the boys, no goody-good stories are 
told of impossible deeds done by 
improbably magnanimous youths, 
but every effort is made to treat the 
boysas reasonable beings, from whom 
can be expected no extraordinary 
display of any kind. They are ap- 
pealed to only by a natural demand 
being made on their attention and 
their sympathies, and they are not 
asked, therefore, to exercise any great 
amount of self-control during the 
Sunday afternoon meeting; but are 
allowed to show approval by clap- 
ping of hands, stamping of feet, 
whistling, and shouting of ‘“ who's 
all right,” etc., as vigorously as they 
choose, provided that order is re- 
stored immediately on a speaker or 
singer’s rising to contribute to the 
program. An exercise of good man- 
ners is expected, but nothing opposed 
to human nature is demanded. If 
any of the three or four hundred 
persons who each Sunday form the 
audience object to noise, he or she 
had best stay away from the “ happy 
hour.” 

As there is a compulsory education 
law in force in Michigan, the officers 
of the paper have opened a day 
school, so as to have a sufficient num- 
ber of “rustlers’’ on hand to sell 
the noon edition of the paper. 
Twenty to twenty-five boys are being 
educated in this school, and each re- 
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ceives, under the tuition of a very 
competent teacher, the same number 
of hours of instruction, and the same 
grading, as he would have in the 
public school. 

The association was_ peculiarly 
fortunate in having as its organizer, 
Mr. W. H. Turner, a man who was 
especially fitted by temperament 
and by training for the work he un- 
dertook. He carried to his task an 
amount of enthusiasm, of common 
sense, and of knowledge of boy 
nature which made it a foregone 
conclusion that the association would 
be one that would act as a potent 
influence in shaping the future of its 
members. Add a keen sense of 
humor, and it can but be realized 
that a combination of qualities had 
fitted the man for the place.’ The 
association was founded by him to 
increase the volume of the business 
of his paper. This it did, and does. 
It was not, however, the general man- 
ager alone who interested himself in 
the newsboys. Each member of the 
staff was asked to take part in the 
management of the association, and 
to identify himself with the boys. 
The result, besides an increase in the 
circulation of the paper, as already 
said, has been a marked improve- 
ment in the behavior of the boys, so 
that the truant officer, the county 
agent of the Michigan state school, 
the poor commissioner, and charity 
organization society workers, as well 
as other prominent citizens, testify 
to the fact that so great has been 


1When the former general manager was called some months ago to Chicago, he left as 
his successor Mr. C. S. Burch, who is no less interested than is Mr. Turner in the develop- 
ment of the association, and in the furthering of its aims. 
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the influence for good that the boys 
compared with their former selves 
now represent almost a different type. 

Besides the interest taken by the 
general manager and different mem- 
bers of his staff in the education and 
recreation of the newsboys, each 
one of the district circulators, who 
are charged with selling the papers, 
is required to keep a list of the boys 
who buy of him. If a boy be absent 
a report is made of his absence, and 
he is then visited. If he be sicka 
doctor is furnished, if he be in need 
of shoes they are supplied. The 


functions performed by the associa- 
tion for its members are varied, so 
that unless the plan is controlled by 
judicious management it is capable 
of being greatly abused. 

It has been easy, compared with 


the difficulties in a large city, for 
such an association to gain a sound 
foothold in Grand Rapids, a city 
which has no real pauper element, 
no tenement district. The news- 
boys represent no dominant foreign 
type, and have not suffered from the 
ill effects of bad environment, nor 
are they so lost in the mass of a 
great populace as to be difficult to 
reach. But no one of these dis- 
tinctive features, nor all of them 
collectively, can be given as an ex- 
planation of the success of the sys- 
tem. That success is the result 
solely of the real sagacity and devo- 
tion which has been bestowed on 
the work. 
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An economic question which may 
be asked in considering such an in- 
flation of the newsboy element of a 
city, is whether it is advisable to 
force so many young boys into the 
labor market, and to throw on them, 
as the tendency is, the partial sup- 
port of their families. Another 
question, which has to do with 
mental development, is whether the 
dual strain of school work and news- 
paper selling is too strenuous. 

To summarize the results of the 
plan, they may be said to be, first, a 
remarkable increase in the circulation 
of the paper; second, a strong interest 
taken in the paper itself by the citi- 
zens, because of the renown of its 
newsboy association; third, the edu- 
cating of a competent body of pros- 
pective employés; fourth,an improve- 
ment in the newsboys as a class, and 
an enlargement of each boy’s life, 
while at the same time no one of 
them has to look to public or private 
charity for relief; fifth, a reduction 
throughout the city of the number of 
boy beggars and tramps; and last, the 
creation among its members of a 
strong esprit de corps. To bring about 
these results it has been necessary 
for the employés of the paper to 
identify themselves with the associa- 
tion, for the organizers to be men 
that understood boys and the local 
conditions, and—most important of 
all—for each promoter to devote 
a large amount of time to the 
work. 





SOME SLUMS IN BOSTON.! 


BY HAROLD KELSEY ESTABROOK, 


AGENT OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB, 


‘Boston has no great slums”’ is 
an oft-repeated statement. Some 
good authorities have said it. In 
1888, general Francis A. Walker, 
speaking of professor Dwight Porter’s 
sanitary inspection of certain tene- 
ment districts of Boston in the pre- 
ceding year, said: “ We may fairly 
congratulate ourselves that the state 
of our city has been shown, by this 
intelligent and searching investiga- 
tion, to be better than that of many 
of the cities of the land;”* and in 
1893, after a careful investigation of 
all the tenements in the city, Mr. 
Horace G.Wadlin, chief of the Massa- 
chusetts bureau of statistics of labor, 
wrote at the end of his “tenement- 
house census of Boston,”’ that “ ex- 
treme slum conditions have not yet 
blighted any considerable territory 
here, nor do such conditions affect 
more than comparatively few per- 
sons.” . 

But in the housing of its poor, as 
in other respects, Boston may be 
unfortunate in having been better off 
than other great cities, if public 
sentiment in favor of improvements 
is allayed; and other cities may be 
counted fortunate in that their dis- 
tinctly worse conditions have roused 
a healthy public sentiment which 


1See editorial, p. 209. 
®Professor Porter's report, p. IV. 


demands improvements. Because 
Boston has never had any slums like 
those of old Mulberry bend in New 
York and those of Bethnal green in 
London, very few persons in the city 
have felt the need of improving the 
houses of the poor. With general 
Walker, professor Porter, and Mr. 
Wadlin, the people generally felt 
gratified to find conditions not ex- 
tremely bad. Most persons forgot 
that professor Porter had shown 
that “there is much—very much— 
in the sanitary condition of Boston 
which requires to be amended, and 
which it would be a shame and a 
crime not to amend, by whatever 
measures may be required for that 
purpose;”* and that Mr. Wadlin 
declared® that “the evils disclosed 
(in his investigation) are sufficiently 
serious to demand public attention 
and to require such remedial action 
as shall tend to their correction.” 
They forgot that he found in Bos- 
ton 1,707 families living in rented 
tenements having absolutely bad 
outside sanitary conditions,—and 645 
families living in rented tenements 
which were absolutely bad in respect 
to light and ventilation and cleanli- 
ness,—and 522 families living in 
rented tenements absolutely bad in 


®P. 410 of report of the bureau of statistics of labor, 1892. 


*Report, p. IV. 
5P. 410 of report, previously cited. 
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respect to both outside sanitary con- 
ditions and light, ventilation, and 
cleanliness. At least these 645 tene- 
ments, he said, “may be safely as- 
sumed unfit for human 
habitation”; “they should be either 
abandoned or improved." In 1895 
a special committee of the common 
council on improvement of tenement 
districts of Boston reported that in 
the north end and in other sec- 
tions, ‘the tenement houses are to- 
day a serious menace to public 
health.”® While in New York the 
beautiful Mulberry bend park has 
taken the place of the dirty,old dens of 
the wretched and the criminal there, 
and while in most other great cities 
similar improvements have been 
made,—in self-satisfied Boston.little 
has been done; many of its little 


slums have grown larger and more 


dismal. And gradually, if great im- 
provements are not made, these spots 
will become worse and worse, until 
they are as bad as any in Naples it- 
self, the most notorious of all cities 
of slums. 

Every year, of course, some 
changes for the better are made. In 
the last five years the extension of 
business into new districts has 
caused the demolition of perhaps an 
unusually large number of old tene- 
ment houses. Albany place, for ex- 
ample, on which Mr. Wadlin found 
twenty-six tenements in every re- 
spect absolutely bad, is now occu- 


1P, 417 of report, previously cited. 
*City document No. 125, p. 2. 
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pied by a business block. Cove place, 
Quiet alley, and Shaving street, and 
the many dilapidated and insanitary 
houses on them, have all disappeared 
to make room for the new southern 
station. 

The board of health, whose duty 
it is to see that the city as a whole 
is kept in a sanitary condition, and 
that all houses are kept in all re- 
spects fit for occupancy, has in each 
of the last five years? ordered from 
ninety to 121 houses vacated because 
of their insanitary condition. But, 
of these houses, “a very large per 
cent,” the reports of the board say, 
“were put in a satisfactory condi- 
tion before the expiration of the 
time allowed the occupants to quit 
the premises, and in such cases the 
orders were not enforced.” At the 
most, six or ten houses were each 
year actually vacated for a longer or 
shorter time in accordance with the 
orders of the board ;* some of them— 
how many I can not learn—have re- 
mained vacant till now, or have been 
demolished. In April, 1897, the 
board of health was given increased 
power, that the city might the more 
quickly get rid of its slums. In 
January of this year, the board first 
used this new power ; then it ordered 
four houses removed, and since then 
seven or eight others,—all at the 
northend.5 In New York, in three 
months, from May 26 to August 25, 
1896, the board of health ordered 


®The last five years for which reports are already published,—namely 1892-’96 inclusive. 
*According to chief inspector Jordan and secretary Davis. 
5Since May 1, it has ordered three more houses removed. 
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eighty-seven houses “vacated for 
condemnation,” that is, for re- 
moval.’ 

When one considers how many 
insanitary and dilapidated houses 
there are in the city, he is at first 
inclined to blame the board of health 
for having done so little; he may say 
that each year it should have ordered 
several hundred houses vacated, and 
that in the last year it should have 
ordered, not eleven or twelve, but 
100 houses removed. Yet, it can 
hardly be expected that this board, 
a public body, would make so great 
an advance without a distinct mani- 
festation of public opinion in its 
support; the board of health has 
been conservative because public 
opinion has been conservative. The 
better dwellings society, to be sure, 
was organized in 1892 for the pur- 
pose of making “a vigorous effort to 
aid the board of health . . . in 
improving the sanitary condition of 
Boston, and especially of its tenement 
houses.” Fortwo years this society 
was active, and was admitted by the 
members of the board of health to 
be of service to them. Asa result 
of its complaints, they say in their 
1893 report,® they ordered certain 
houses vacated. But, though before 
this society was organized, and since 
it became inactive in 1894, some indi- 
viduals have encouraged the board 
of health in what it has done and 
have urged it to do more, yet alto- 
gether these individuals are very few 
as compared with the many landlords 


who have complained that the board ° 


has done too much. Until one 
spends some time in the office of the 
board, he has no idea how many 
complaints are made there, and how 
seldom ‘Well done” is said, In 
short, almost every landlord who is 
ordered to make any improvement 
in his property complains, while 
almost no one of the larger public 
on the other side takes the trouble 
to say a single word of encourage- 
ment. The board is ready to go as 
far as enlightened public judgment 
sanctions; and in this Boston is 
more fortunate than some other 
cities. It has said? that “there are 
still a large number of houses at the 
north end, as well as in other thickly 
settled portions of the city,” which 
one can rightly complain are unfit 
for habitation, because they are so 
located that they lack adequate light 
and air; and “the board will con- 
tinue its work of correcting these 
faults as fast as circumstances will 
warrant,’’—as fast, that is, as public 
opinion favors their correction. 


At the south end, just across 
Washington street from the cathe- 
dral, is a long, narrow passage at 
No. 1359 into a well, which has five 
and six-storied brick walls on every 


side. (See plan.) <A four-storied 
brick tenement stands at the nar- 
rower end of this well. The open 
space in front of it varies in width 
from eighteen feet at one end to six 
inches at the other end; across it is 
a six-storied factory. On one side 
the open space is from three to 
twenty feet wide to two- and five- 


1 New York board of health report, 1896, p. 39. 


® p. 52. 
® Report for 1893, p. 52. 
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storied houses; on the other side it 
is three feet wide—just wide enough 
for the fire escapes—to a three- 
storied house. On the back of the 
house are no outside windows; the 
“air shaft,” seven feet, three inches 
long and three feet, five inches wide, 
is built within the outer house wall 
and covered with a skylight, and 
hence provides little or no light to 
the windows opening on it, and no 
ventilation at all except when some 
panes in the skylight are fortunately 
broken. Sixteen windows open on 
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this shaft,—eight of them in bed- 
rooms and eight in the eight water- 
closets of the house,—water-closets 
ventilated through these windows 
only. It is sickening even to imag- 
ine how foul the air is in this shaft: 
yet all the windows eight bedrooms 
have are on this shaft, and all the 
air they can get comes from it. On 
each floor of the house are two tene- 
ments of four rooms each; fortu- 
nately, four of the eight tenements 
of the house have long been vacant, 
but unfortunately, three of the fam- 
ilies here occupy the worst three 
tenements—the two on the ground 
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floor and the west side tenement on 
the second floor. For only a few 
hours a day, even in midsummer, 
does the sun shine into any of the 
rooms of these three tenements, or 
into the other rooms occupied on 
the west side of the top floor. Most 
rooms in the house are cold, dark, 
and damp, even on bright, warm 
days; several days after it had rained 
I found the outer wall of one room 
on the second floor so wet that the 
water almost dripped from it, and it 
is dry—I was told—only in summer. 


NS 


NSS 
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That the insanitary conditions of this 
house hastened the death of one 
young man here a year ago there 
can be little doubt; how much ill- 
ness, how great a loss of wages, and 
how many years of misery they have 
caused no one can tell. During the 
last year members of one family had 
pneumonia and scarlet fever. The 
mother of another family is deaf,— 
probably the result of catarrh; one 
of the two boys is not well; one 
daughter suffers much from catarrh, 
and the other is becoming feeble- 
minded ; the poor father told me he 
feared it wasn’t right for them to 
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live in these rooms, for even at the 
lightest window he couldn’t keep his 
plants alive, and he supposed his 
boy gave good advice when he urged 
them to move just before he died of 
quick consumption. The apathy of 


the tenant is perhaps no worse than 
that of the public. 
* * 


*% 


14 south Margin street (see plan) 
is an old, two-and-one-half storied, 
wooden building, next to the five- 
storied stable on the corner of Pitts 
street. It fronts on a passage four 
feet wide between it and this stable; 
on its northern end on the street it 
has two windows on each floor; and, 
at the other end, one window on 
each floor looking into a yard, from 
eleven to thirteen and one-half feet 
wide, with a five-storied building 
across it; six inches from its rear 
wall, but close against the eaves, isa 
four-storied building. The sun never 
shines into any of its windows, ex- 
cept perhaps into the windows on 
the southern end, through a crack 
four feet wide between the two high 
buildings. In this little bit of the 
old, so nearly surrounded and cov- 
ered by the massive new, are two 
houses. In each cellar I found a 
single, poorly-flushed, and very foul 
water-closet, and filth and pools of 
water nearby; one tenant, a sick 
woman, complained that the waste- 
pipe under her sink leaks, and that 
water — probably sewage — often 
stands on the cellar floor; another 
tenant told me that for seven months 
the main drain-pipe of the house 
had been clogged, that recently it 
had broken, and the sewage had 
flowed over the cellar floor for sev- 
eral days. In the house nearer the 
street there is one light room on the 
first and the second floors, but also 
rooms whose only windows look on 
the four-foot passage in front or on 
the six-inch crack behind, and which 
are accordingly almost pitch-dark. 
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In the other house, even the rooms 
which have three windows each— 
two on the four-foot passage and one 
on the yard—are dark; and the other 
rooms have only single windows on 
the six-inch crack. On the third 
floor of each house are two rooms, 
each lighted by either a small win- 
dow or a skylight; even in the mid- 
dle of these rooms the ceiling is only 
six and one-half feet high, and on 
two sides it runs almost down to the 
floor; yet, two good-sized families, 
and perhaps more, live in these dirty 
holes under the eaves. On the sec- 
ond floor the ceiling is only seven 
feet high. In both houses the stairs 
are very steep and narrow. 

On the other side of the new four- 
storied building numbered 16, 16%, 
and 18 south Margin street, is an 
alley four feet wide and littered with 
garbage, and facing it a long three- 
storied brick tenement of two houses, 
20 south Margin street. Behind the 
house next the street is first another 
alley three feet, two inches wide, 
with a three-storied house across it, 
and then a yard fifteen feet wide. 
Behind the second house, extending 
most of its length, and less than a 
foot from it, is another three-storied 
tenement; but across the four-foot 
alley in front of this house the build- 
ing is only two stories high. In the 
first house the cellar is dark; mixed 
with rubbish a foot deep on the floor 
is much filth. A foul odor rises 
from the cellar into the hall. Even 
into the well lighted and fairly ven- 
tilated rooms next the street the 
sun never shines; the rooms on the 
left side of the house are all dark, 
even on the third floor; and on the 
first floor in the room with two win- 
dows a lamp must burn all day; here 
lives a sick woman—possibly in the 
last stages of consumption. In the 
second house the cellar door is nailed 
up, though the only water-closet in 
the house is in the cellar; consider- 
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able fecal matter has been for some 
days at least in a dark corner of the 
hall. Here there is no through ven- 
tilation, and all the back rooms are 
dark, for their only windows are 
against a three-storied wall; and on 
the ground floor even the front 
rooms are very dark. Throughout 
the house the walls, the floors, and 
the ceilings are dirty and battered ; 
much ceiling has fallen. 

Between the two old houses at 
number 22 is a fair-sized yard, and 
behind the rear house an open space 
from eight to twelve feet wide to 
the four-storied building beyond; 
hence their living rooms are fairly 
well lighted and ventilated. But, 
though the rear house was recon- 
structed a few years ago, it shakes 
when one walks about in it; its 
floors—particularly the ground floor 
—are uneven; the hall is very dark, 
for its only window is close against 
the wall of the next house; on the 


first floor even the ceiling is only 


seven feet high. The front house is 
very old, its stairs narrow, and its 
floors very uneven. It would not be 
surprising to hear these houses had 
collapsed, though there are worse 
houses on both sides of them. 

At number 26 are two wooden tene- 
ment houses, the front two and one- 
half stories, and the rear three stories 
high,—with a passage between them 
two and one-half feet wide, a con- 
venient crack into which to throw 
garbage. They face an alley seven 
feet, three inches wide most of its 
length, but three feet, three inches 
wide in front of part of the rear 
house ; across it are four-storied tene- 
ment houses. Close against their 
back walls are three-storied houses. 
Both houses are very old and bat- 
tered; they shake, and the floors are 
uneven. The sun never shines into 
any of the rooms, except through 
the single window on each floor on 
the southern end of the rear house. 


All the rooms, but these and the two 
overlooking the street, are dark, and 
many of them very dark at noon on 
a bright day. The cellars — one 
entirely below the level of the 
street, and the windows of the other 
boarded up—are very damp; recently 
they were flooded for some time 
when pipes were broken, and water 
still drips fast from one leaking pipe. 
On each floor of the front house is 
one little room which has no window 
at all. For the six families living in 
the rear house, with from five to 
eight persons in each family, there 
is a single water-closet in the yard, 
directly under the only windows 
through which much light and any 
sun can enter these tenements; and 
this water-closet is so poorly flushed 
that the bowl is always more or less 
filled with fecal matter. 

On the other side of this same 
alley—or Keenan’s yard, as it is 
sometimes called—are three very old, 
dilapidated houses numbered 28 
south Margin street, each four stories 
hizh. The rooms on the lower 
floorsare dark; and as all these houses 
are built back to back with other 
houses five stories high, through 
ventilation is entirely wanting. The 
windows on the rear end of the 
house farthest from the street are 
at the most three feet from a high 
fence, beyond which is a yard 
covered with rubbish. In this house 
the stairs are only two feet, three 
inches wide. In the middle house 
the whole cellar is very damp, and 
littered with garbage ; at times water 
runs in through the loosely con- 
structed wall, and several days be- 
fore I called, workmen had dug up 
the drain, supposed to connect the 
yard with the sewer, but long ob- 
structed; in one corner of the cellar 
I found three or four pipes tied up 
with rags, and either joined with 
soft and partly removed material, or 
thrust one into the open end of 
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another; in the tile-drain is a hole 
two inches in diameter. Surely for 
ten days, and very likely for months, 
not only sewer-air but also some 
sewage has been escaping at these 
several points. The only water- 
closet for the four families in this 
house is not in a closet, but out in 
the open cellar; is it likely that the 
ten or fifteen boys and girls living 
here will not be vicious men and 
women? 

Cusson place is the name of the 
next alley. On the east or left side 
of it are two five-storied brick tene- 
ments. They have no windows on 
the back, and hence there is no 
through ventilation. Most of the 
windows look into the alley, ten and 
one-half feet wide, with a_ three- 
storied building across it, and fire- 
escapes filling much of this space. 
Many of the rooms are dark and the 
halls very dark. In many places the 
walls are battered, and the floors 


uneven. The cellars are dark, damp, 


and foul. In two dark rooms on the 
ground floor the walls and the 
ceiling are very black and dirty, and 
the odor is most foul; I found here 
a loose and leaking joint in the drain 
pipe from the four water-closets up- 
stairs; and here also, for two months 
— the tenant said — water had 
dripped constantly through the ceil- 
ing from the water-closet just above. 

On the other side of Cusson place, 
and across its rear end, too, are 
three-storied wooden tenements. 
The sun shines into few of their 
windows, so high are the tenements 
across the alley, ten and one-half 
feet wide. Most of the rooms are 
dark; in some the only window is 
three and one-half feet long and one 
foot wide. The roofs leak badly 
whenever it rains; the floors are very 
uneven; the walls are battered, and 
everything very dirty. In number 4 
the stairs are only two feet wide, and 
the passage beside the stairs only 
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one foot, ten inches. The houses 
are perhaps the most dilapidated on 
the block ; and Cusson place, though 
the widest of the five alleys, is so 
shut in at its rear end that it is the 
darkest. 

It is such a block as this, such 
dilapidated and insanitary houses as 
these, that New York city swept 
away during the past year to provide 
play-grounds on the crowded east 
side. And although Boston’s west 
end, lying between the common and 
the Charlesbank, does not need 
play-grounds as much as other sec- 
tions of the city, yet here on this 
block a play-ground would be a 
blessing to thousands of tenement- 
house children. At any rate, these 
old rookeries, insanitary in so many 
ways, should be removed. 


* * * 


Board alley from Hanover street 
to North street, in the north end, is 
four feet wide. Facing it, near its 
Hanover street end, is a three-storied 
brick tenement. (See the upper left- 
hand corner of plan.) The rear wall 
of this little house, and one of its 
side walls, are close against the walls 
of a four-storied house; at the other 
side is a passage ten feet wide, 
divided by a fence, and with four- 
storied buildings about it; in front 
is another four-storied house. All 
the windows but one on each floor 
look into the alley four feet wide. 
Most of the rooms are very dark 
and very dirty. The whole house 
is in great need of repair. The 
water-closet in the pitch-dark cellar 
is very filthy, and has been out of 
order throughout the three months 
the present tenants have lived there; 
under a pile of rubbish on the cellar 
bottom, which here, as in all these 
old tenement houses, is not cemented, 
stands a pool of sewage. 

Just beyond, on Board alley, is a 
larger four-storied tenement, facing 
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northwest, with a space ten and one- 
half feet wide between it and a four- 
storied house—a space largely occu- 
pied by a shed, a fence, and fire- 
escapes on both houses. Close 
against the back wall are other build- 
ings, three and four and one-half 
stories high; on both sides are short 
passages ten feet and twelve and one- 
half feet wide, with three and four- 
storied buildings all around them. 
For only a short time each day does 
the sun shine into even the upper 
floors. The lower floors are very 
dark. In some rooms the ceiling is 
only six and three-quarter feet high. 
The walls are dirty and battered. I 
first visited this house with an in- 
spector of the board of health, who 
was sent there because the drainage 
was defective; when later, I called 
again, there was still a foul odor in 
the hall. . Even if the drainage were 
put in excellent condition, and many 
repairs were made, still the lower 
floors, if not the whole house, would 
be uninhabitable for want of sun and 
light. 

On the same plan, in the upper 
right-hand corner, is Hall place. 
One enters it from Hanover street, 
through a passage three feet wide, 
under an arch. Here are three little 
houses, two and one-half and three 
stories high, facing the place, twelve 
feet wide, and with two, three, and 
five-storied buildings across it, and a 
six-storied warehouse at the end. 
The only windows of these little 
houses, except two in the hall of the 
three-storied house, are on the fronts. 
The sun shines into this larger house 
about an hour a day; into the other 
houses none at all. There is no 
through ventilation. In none of the 
rooms is the ceiling more than six 
and three-quarter feet high. The 
air which enters their only windows 
is always foul, and in summer often 
unendurable, because of the pile of 
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rubbish and filth—garbage and even 
fecal matter—which is now five feet 
deep and gradually filling the long, 
narrow crack between the warehouse 
and the Keith’s alley houses. Not 
long ago a baby died in the house 
nearest this vile hole, and the at- 
tending physician condemned the 
house. But now another family has 
brought its baby here, and the ig- 
norant poor will continue to occupy 
the house as long as the public allows 
it. In the middle house, consider- 
able ceiling has already fallen, and 
throughout the houses the ceilings 
are loose. Each house shakes, and 
the house nearest the warehouse 
very much indeed, when one walks 
across the floor; one side of this 
worst house has settled several 
inches; it is likely to collapse. 
Keith’s alley, at the rear of 174 
North street, is surely one of the 
worst slums in Boston. (See middle 
of plan.) It has long been notorious. 
In 1892 and 1893, the reports of the 
better dwellings society referred to 
the houses here once in a list of 
houses about which complaints had 
frequently been made to the board 
of health, and again as houses which 
were absolutely unfit for habitation 
and “should be wiped out without 
delay.” “Asa result of these com- 
plaints” of representatives of the 
better dwellings society, the report 
of the health department for 1893' 
says, “and after a careful investiga- 
tion by this board,” the two houses 
on the right of the alley were ordered 
vacated on August 2, 1893, because 
of want of light and ventilation. 
But this report, written February 1, 
1894, continues: “In Keith’s alley 
no changes have yet been made, but 
the board has the assurance of the 
owner that reconstruction will be 
begun at an early date, and mean- 
while permission has been given to 
occupy the houses.” Four years 
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and more have passed, but as yet 
reconstruction has not begun, unless 
making a few new windows and 
possibly enlarging a few old ones is 
reconstruction. 

The two houses on the right of 
Keith’s alley are _ three-storied 
wooden tenements. In front of 
them the alley is from nine and 
one-half to eleven feet wide, and 
across it are three-storied brick ten- 
ements; at neither end are there 
any windows; close against the rear 
wall of one house, and six feet away 
at the other end, is a six-storied 
warehouse. Three of the four tene- 
ments on each floor have each a 
single window opening into this very 
deep crack, which I have described 
in connection with the houses on 
Hall place; one tenement on each 
floor has no windows but those on 
the alley. Many of the rooms are 
very dark, and the first floor rooms 


are also cold and damp, for the floor 
is on a level with the ground. The 
passages beside the stairways are 


only two feet wide. The walls, the 
floors, and the ceilings are dirty. 
The old rookeries are both decidedly 
dangerous to life and unfit for habi- 
tation because insufficiently lighted 
and ventilated. 

The three brick tenements across 
the alley are even more poorly 
lighted and ventilated. They face 
northeast, and the sun is entirely 
shut out by the rookeries opposite 
and the higher warehouse beyond. 
The only windows are on the front, 
except a single window on each 
floor looking down on the four 
water-closets in the yard, and some 
windows on the two “air-shafts.” 
These shafts, one six feet by four 
and one-half, and the other four and 
one-half feet square, are built, like 
those in the Washington street 
house already described, within the 
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rear wall, and covered with ground 
or smoked glass; they admit prac- 
tically no light, and only what air 
can circulate through two ventilat- 
ing pipes, each five inches in diam- 
eter. Towering above these shafts 
are buildings four and one-half and 
six stories high. The rear rooms in 
these houses are accordingly almost 
unventilated, and most of them ab- 
solutely dark. 

At the rear end of the alley is still 
another three-storied brick tenement. 
Its only outside windows are on the 
front, looking into a passage twelve 
and one-half feet wide to three-storied 
tenements. Thetwo front rooms on 
each floor have each one window, 
five feet by three and one-half, and 
are fairly light; but the two rear 
rooms on each floor have windows 
only two and one-half feet square, on 
the shaft, four feet by seven, within 
the outer wall and covered, as the 
shafts just described; hence many 
rooms are dark, and there is prac- 
tically no through ventilation. 

In the six houses in Keith’s alley 
there are thirty-three tenements, of 
two or three rooms each. In every 
tenement lives an Italian family,—a 
big family, or a small family with 
several lodgers, or perhaps a big 
family with several lodgers; at least 
six, and very likely eight, persons on 
an average to each family; at least 
two hundred persons, and very likely 
two hundred and sixty persons, in 
the alley. For all these thirty-three 
families, or two hundred or more 
persons, there are at most six water- 
closets,—and two of them may belong 
to another large tenement. At least 
five or six families, or from thirty to 
fifty persons,—and perhaps eight 
families, or sixty persons,—must use 
each water-closet. Several, if not all, 
of these closets are poorly flushed. 
I need not say they are in the foulest 


1Now workmen have just repaved the alley, in accordance with an order of the board 


of health. 
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possible condition. The stench rising 
from them is unbearable on cool 
spring days. What it is in winter, 
when for days or weeks the water is 
frozen, or on hot summer days, is 
not pleasant to imagine. But it should 
be borne in mind that four of these 
water-closets are only from seven and 
one-half to ten feet away from the 
only outside windows of the houses. 


* * * 


Enough facts have been given to 
make it evident that Boston has 
some bad slums. These few houses, it 
must be remembered, are not the 
only ones in which conditions are ex- 
tremely bad. They are selected, not 
as the worst houses in the city, but 
each as typical of many. 

The building law now provides 
that no tenement house shall be 
built to “ occupy above the level of 
the second floor more than sixty- 
five one-hundredths part of the area 
of the lot measured to the middle of 
the street or streets or passageways 
on which it abuts,” and “a clear space 
open from the ground to the sky 
shall be maintained across the whole 
rear of every such building not 
located on two streets forming a 
corner, and of a depth equal to one- 
half the width of the street in front 
of such building,—provided that such 
space need not exceed the depth of 
twenty feet.”? Further, if a tene- 
ment house “is on the front of any 
lot where there is another building 
on the rear of the same lot, there 
shall be clear, open space, exclusively 
belonging to the front building, and 


extending upwards from the ground, 
of at least ten feet between such 
buildings if they are one story high 
above the level of the ground, of not 
less than fifteen feet if they are two 
stories high, of not less than 
twenty feet if they are three stories 
high, and of not less than twenty- 
five feet if they are more than three 
stories high.” * And, “if such build- 
ing is on the back part of any lot, 
there shall be a clear, open space of 
at least ten feet between such build- 
ing and every other building in its 
rear, except when thorough ventila- 
tion of such open spaces can be other- 
wise secured.” * For many years, of 
course, it will be impossible to get 
rid of very many old buildings which 
do not fulfill these requirements, 
but the houses I have described 
cover, not sixty-five one-hundredths, 
but from eighty to ninety one- 
hundredths of their lots measured to 
the middle of the passageways on 
which they abut; and very few of 
them have any open space at all be- 
hind them. 

If Boston is to improve the con- 
dition of its tenement-house dis- 
tricts,—if it is to get rid of its slums, 
instead of letting them become more 
extensive and more numerous,—radi- 
cal action must be taken. It is for 
the public conscience and sound 
judgment to decide what the changes 
shall be. The landlords of such 
houses as I have described rarely 
improve them or tear them down 
voluntarily, but only when their in- 


1Massachusetts legislature, acts of '97, ch. 413. 
® Chapter 382 of 1885, as amended by ch. 450 of 1889. Repealed, probably unintention- 


ally, by ch. 419 of 1892, § 138. 
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come from them ceases after the 
board of health has ordered them to 
be vacated. For these “old tene- 
ment houses, without any improve- 
ments,” in Boston as well as in New 
York and elsewhere, “are the most 
profitable, because they require the 
least repairs to plumbing, and pay a 
low water tax.”’ Mr. Wadlin found 
the rents of the absolutely bad tene- 
ments to be so high that “in many 
cases the rental returned for these 
insanitary houses is a very large 
percentage of the assessed valua- 
tion ;”’? and professor Porter reports 
that in several insanitary houses 


“the annual rental exceeds the as- 
sessed value of the buildings.’ Land- 
lords will not make changes so much 
against their own interests; and the 
board of health can not go far in ad- 


vance of public opinion in compel- 
ling reform. 

The argument that these dilapi- 
dated and insanitary houses must be 
occupied because the families in 
them can not find cheap rooms in 
better houses is easily answered. 
Though there may be few vacant 
tenements in the north end,—yet if 
five or six houses were condemned 
each week, all their occupants I be- 
lieve could find better and equally 
cheap rooms somewhere near the 
center of the city. In the seventy- 
six houses of the Boston co-operative 
building company, the company 
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which has done most to provide im- 
proved tenement houses for the 
poorer classes of the city, —houses 
in different parts of the old citv,— 
the rents per room per week vary 
from seventy-two cents to $1.05; in 
only one house isthe rent per room per 
week more than ninety-five cents.* Of 
seventeen families selected at random 
in the different houses I have said 
should be vacated, only five paid 
less than seventy-five cents per room 
per week; eight paid from seventy- 
five to $1; and four paid from $1.25 
to $1.37 per room per week. On the 
average, these seventeen families 
paid eighty-four cents per room per 
week,—more than is charged in one- 
third of all the houses of the co- 
operative building company. Other 
inquiries have shown the same re- 
sult; in thirteen houses ordered va- 
cated by the board of health in Feb- 
ruary, 1892, twenty-five families paid 
on the average seventy-five cents 
per room per week,—more than was 
charged in as many houses of this 
company.§ 

Every truly modern city realizes 
sooner or later that for economic 
and ethical reasons it must get rid 
of its slums. Sometimes public 
opinion is not aroused until some 
old rookery collapses, ora fire sweeps 
through a crowded district, or an 
epidemic breaks out; sometimes 
nothing but a great loss of life con- 


1P, 53 of the report of the New York tenement house committee of 1894. 
*Report of bureau of statistics of labor, 1891, p. 578. 


SP. 67. 
*Report for 1898, p. 14. 


5 Better dwelling society, report No. 1, pp. 20-22. 


See also Dr. Gould’s housing of the 


working people, the eighth special report of the United States commissioner of labor, p. 420. 
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vinces the public that conditions are 
very bad. In Boston, disasters will 
be avoided if the improvements obvi- 
ously needed are made in time. 
During the next year it is to be 
hoped that not a dozen houses, as 
during the last year, but many 
dozens of houses will be ordered 
vacated and removed. And as Bos- 
ton begins to get rid of its slums, as 
so many cities have already gotten 
rid of theirs, it is to be hoped, too, 
that many more individuals and com- 
panies will be interested in building 
improved tenements for the poor. 
The Boston co-operative building 
company has proved conclusively in 
Boston what dozens of other com- 
panies have proved in other cities, 
that model tenements can be pro- 
vided at fully as low rents as-are 
generally charged in their neighbor- 


hoods, and yet bring a normal com- 
mercial return—a net return of at 


least five per cent.’ The agitation 
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of the tenement-house question in the 
twentieth century club during the 
last year,—the systematic studies of 
the social science and municipal re- 
form departments, the various con- 
ferences, and particularly the ad- 
dresses of Dr. Gould and Mr. Flagg, 
—have roused a strong feeling in 
favor of the organization in Boston 
of a large company to provide better 
homes for the working people, like 
the city and suburban homes com- 
pany of New York. Such a com- 
pany would, I am sure, prove of 
great service, not only to the work- 
ing people, but to the whole com- 
munity. For, as Dr. Gould has 
written, at the end of his long and 
careful study of the whole problem 
here and abroad: “ Bad housing is 
a terribly expensive thing to any 
community. Moreover, it explains 
much that is mysterious about 
drunkenness, poverty, crime, and all 
forms of social decline.’ 


1 Dr. Gould says in the Yale Review for May, 1896: ‘‘In America, out of the avowedly 
commercial enterprises engaged in furnishing improved housing facilities, but one paid less 


than five per cent. 


. ' In Europe, but three out of the twenty-nine commercial housing 


enterprises failed to earn at least four per cent, while nineteen earned five per cent and 


upwards.” 
® P. 436 of report, previously cited. 
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Defective Children: Their Needs and 
Their Rights. (Martin W. Barr). 

New England Magazine. Boston. Hull 
House. (Florence Kelley). 
Pall Mall Magazine. London. 

Crime I. (J. Holt Schooling). 

Municipal Affairs. New York. (June). The 
City’s Health: Working Conditions 
(Henry White) ; Living Conditions (Dr. 
| Daniel) ; Sanitary Condition 
(Charles F. Wingate); Public Hospitals 
(Homer Folks) ; Contagion and Quaran- 
tine (Dr. J. H. White); Children’s Play- 
grounds (Stoyan Vasil Tsanoff) ; Street 
Cleaning (Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr.). 


(June). 
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